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The Federal Social Security Act 


HE FEDERAL Security Act 
 attect telephone companies, as 

it does most other employers, 
lirectly in two ways. One of these is 
provision made in the act for unem- 
jloyment insurance. The other is 
the provision for pensions for retired 
employes. Both of these impose new 
Federal taxes on telephone employers; 
ne of them—the pension provision 
—also imposes new Federal taxes on 
employes. 

The things set in motion by the act 
may also affect telephone companies, 
3 well as most other employers, in 
ther ways, directly by the imposi- 
tion of new state taxes to provide for 
state unemployment insurance, and 
ndirectly by the increase of present 
Federal or state taxes, or both, to 
ay for other social services provid- 
ed for by the act. 

These possible later effects cannot 
considered here, since they de- 
pend on future legislation, national, 
state or both. The purpose of this 
review is therefore to discuss the ap- 
lication of the act, as it now stands, 
t telephone companies and their em- 
loyes. 

The Federal Social Security Act 
ecame law August 14, 1935. Be- 
sides setting up a Federal pension 
jlan for retired workers and mak- 
ig provision for aiding the states in 
troviding state unemployment insur- 
ine—which are the two main fea- 
‘ures of the act and are those impos- 
ig new Federal taxes directly upon 
‘mployer and employe—the act pro- 
ides for grants of Federal funds to 
‘he states for a number of other wel- 
‘are projects, including assistance to 
ndigent old people, aid for dependent 
‘nd crippled children, maternal and 
tild welfare, vocational rehabilita- 
‘on, public health work, aid to the 
‘sabled and blind, and so on. 

Funds for these purposes granted 
the states by the Federal govern- 
ment are appropriations from the 
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general funds of the government; no 
direct or specific new taxes are pro- 
vided to meet such disbursements. 

It might, of course, be assumed 
that Federal taxes will have to be in- 
creased to meet these disbursements, 
and also that the states which join 
with the government in carrying out 
these plans may themselves have to 
impose new or additional taxes to 
meet their share of the cost of some 
of these projects. If such new or ad- 
ditional taxes, either Federal or state, 
do materialize, they will be in addi- 
tion to the three new taxes—two on 
employers and one on employes— 
described in detail hereinafter. 

The grants of funds for various 
welfare purposes as described in the 
foregoing, are those for which Con- 
gress failed to provide appropriations 
when the third deficiency bill was 
killed by filibuster in the final hours 
of the recent session of Congress. 


HERE are two provisions in the 

act for aid or pensions to the 
aged. One of these is the grant of 
Federal funds to the states for the aid 
of indigent old people; the other is 
the Federal pension to retired em- 
ployes. The two are entirely differ- 
ent. 

The first is a simple grant of Fed- 
eral funds to states which have ap- 
proved old-age assistance plans, un- 
der which the government provides 
one-half the amount, up to $30 a 


month, which such states pay to in- 
digent old people; that is, the govern- 
ment provides up to $15 a month, for 
each such old person, to match the 
amount also provided by a state. 

This plan for old-age assistance is 
effective at once—or will be effective 
when Federal funds which the last 
session of Congress failed to appro- 
riate, are made available—and it 
applies to old people who need such 
help, regardless of whether or not 
they have been employes. It is said 
to be generally the idea that the Fed- 
eral pension plan for retired em- 
ployes will gradually diminish the 
need for the foregoing old-age assis- 
tance. 

It will be noted that under this old- 
age assistance plan, any state obtain- 
ing Federal funds for this purpose 
must provide and pay out from its 
own funds, an amount at least equal 
to the amount supplied it by the Fed- 
eral government. It is, of course, 
possible—perhaps likely—that such 
states will have to impose new or ad- 
ditional taxes of their own to meet 
their requirements under this plan. 


HE FEDERAL pension plan for 
retired employes, and for which 
new taxes are imposed, beginning 
with 1937, upon both employer and 
employe, is entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the old-age assistance 
plan. Retirement pensions under this 
pension plan are not effective until 
1942. The plan is administered en- 
tirely by the Federal government; 
the states have no part in it, and do 
not provide any of the funds for it. 
Since the two provisions of the act 
most important at present to tele- 
phone companies and their employes 
are the Federal retirement pension 
and unemployment insurance, they 
will be described in some detail. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Beginning with the year 1936 a 
new and additional Federal tax is im- 
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posed upon all employers employing 
eight or more people 20 weeks 
or more a year. This tax is 1 per 
cent on the total payroll for 1936; 2 
per cent for 1937 and 3 per cent for 
1938 and thereafter. 

It is paid, excepting as hereinaf- 
ter noted, to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the United States. The 
tax for 1936 is payable in 1937, and 
so on, and the tax may be paid in 
four quarterly instalments, like in- 
come tax. This tax can apparently 
be deducted, as an expense of the 
business, for income tax purposes. 

The Federal government will pay 
to states having laws and administra- 
tive plans acceptable to the govern- 
ment for assisting unemployed work- 
ers, funds for making payments to 
such workers in accordance with the 
law of the state. If, however, the 
state itself taxes employers for this 
purpose, then the tax paid by the em- 
ployer te the state for unemployment 
benefits is deductible from the tax due 
by the employer to the Federal gov- 
ernment, up to 90 per cent of the 
Federal tax. 

In any event, 10 per cent of the tax 
due the Federal government must be 
paid to it; this amount, it is assumed, 
is required by the government for 
costs of administration of the plan. 
If, as an illustration, the state tax 
for a year were $3,000, and the Fed- 
eral tax $3,000 for that same year, 
the Federal government would be 
paid only $300, and the total of this 
tax of the employer for the year 
would be $3,300. If the state tax 
should be $2,500 and the government 
tax $3,000, the total tax paid would 
be $3,000, and so on. 

Amounts paid to unemployed work- 
ers are, as has been stated, paid in 
accordance with the law of the state 
in which the worker resides. Several 
states have at present laws providing 
for unemployment benefits, including 
New Hampshire, New York, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In a 
number of other states legislation for 
the purpose is either now in process 
or will be considered by the next leg- 
islature. 

It can be reasonably assumed that, 
with the Federal payments now to be 
available for unemployment insur- 
ance, all the states will enact legisla- 
tion on the subject. 


TATE LAWS now in effect and in 

the process of enactment vary in 
so many details that it is impossible 
to clearly analyze all of them here. 
Generally they provide that payments 
of unemployment compensation or 
benefits shall be made to unemployed 
workers of certain eligibility, for 
some given number of weeks during 
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their unemployment and_ starting 
some given number of weeks after 
they have become unemployed. 

While the benefits vary in amount, 
they average around 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the employe’s cus- 
tomary weekly wages. In practically 
all cases the entire contributions to 
the fund are made by the employer. 

From the foregoing it will be clear 
that the actual effect of unemploy- 
ment insurance, so far as the em- 
ploye is concerned, will be a matter of 
gradual development. It will de- 
pend upon how rapidly the various 
states enact legislation providing for 
such benefits, and what the legislation 
contains when it is enacted. To know 
the actual status as it affects them, 
both employer and employe should be- 
come familiar with the laws or the 
status of the matter in their own 
state. 

Retirement Pensions 

The Federal Social Security Act 
provides that, beginning in 1942, a 
pension shall be paid by the Federal 
government to every worker eligible 
thereto who has reached the age of 
65 and retires from paid employment. 

3eginning with the year 1937, 
every employer (excepting those in 
exempted occupations hereinafter de- 
scribed) is to pay to the Federal gov- 
ernment a tax on his payroll. This 
tax is additional to all other taxes, in- 
cluding the tax for unemployment in- 
surance. Each employe is also to pay 
a like tax to the government. 

This tax is 1 per cent during the 
years 1937, 1938 and 1939; 1% per 
cent during the next three years, 2 
per cent during the next three years, 
2% per cent during the next three 
and 3 per cent each year thereafter. 
This means that the tax of 3 per cent 
becomes effective with the year 1949 
and applies each year thereafter. 

These taxes, however, are assessed 
only on the pay received by employes 
up to $3,000 a year; that is, where 
an employe receives more than $3,000 
a year, the tax applies upon only $3,- 
000 of his pay. The pension paid 
the employe is based on his pay up to 
$3,000 a year; that is, he does not re- 
ceive credit, in calculating the pen- 
sion due him, for any pay received in 
excess of $3,000 a year. 

The tax due from the employe 
is to be deducted from the em- 
ploye’s pay by the employer, and paid 
over to the government by the em- 
ployer. The employer is responsible 
for the deduction and payment of 
this tax. The amount of the tax is, 
as just stated, 1 per cent on the em- 
ploye’s pay up to $3,000, beginning 
with 1937, stepping up % of 1 per 
cent every three years until it be- 
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comes 3 per cent for 1949 and there. 
after. It will be seen, therefore, tha 
the maximum tax to be paid by an 
employe will be $90 a year. 

The foregoing taxes are excig 
taxes on the employer, and incom 
taxes on the employe. Being incom 
taxes, the amount paid by an employ 
—that is, the amount deducted fron 
the employe’s pay by the employe 
and paid over to the government for 
the employe—is not deductible by the 
employe in calculating his Federal jp. 
come taxes. 

Payments made by the employer, 
covering the employer’s own tax, are 
apparently deductible for income tax 
purposes as an expense of the busi. 
ness. The exact manner in which 
the employer will pay these taxes over 
to the government is not set out in 
the act, but is left to the Commission. 
er of Internal Revenue to determine, 


ERTAIN kinds of employment 

are exempt from taxation, and 
are not entitled to pensions. They 
are: Agricultural labor, domestic 
service in private homes, casual |:- 
bor not in the course of the employ- 
er’s business, employment on ships or 
for the United States or any state or 
political subdivision thereof, and ser- 
vices performed for certain civic or 
charitable or religious organizations 
not run for profit. 

In all the other employments, a per- 
son to be eligible for a pension (1 
must be at least 65 years of age, (2 
must have earned at least $2,000 total 
pay after December 31, 1936, until 
he attains the age of 65, and (3 
must have been employed and have 
received wages at some time during 
each year, after December 31, 1936, 
and to the time he attains the age of 
65. 

If the employe fulfills these quali- 
fications, such employe is entitled toa 
Federal pension beginning when he 
or she reaches the age of 65, or begin- 
ning January 1, 1942, whichever is 
the latest. 

This pension is calculated on 4 
monthly basis, and will be, per month, 
1% of 1 per cent on the first $3,00 
wages the employe has earned while 
working, plus 1/12 of 1 per cent 0 
the next $42,000 of wages, plus 1 24 
of 1 per cent on the next $45,000 al 
wages. Salaries or wages receivel 
by the employe above $3,000 in aly 
year are not included in the calcula- 
tions of wages he has earned. The 
maximum pension to be paid any pe 
son is $85 a month. 

If the employe continues in reg 
lar employment after he reaches 
age of 65, whatever pay he recelvé 
each month is deducted from the per 
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sion due him, and he receives only 
the difference, if any, as pension. 


N THE beginning, wages or sala- 

ries received by an employe are 
calculated only from December 31, 
1936—that is, no employe receives 
edit for any pay he received prior 
to that date. That is the date upon 
which employers and employes begin 
paying taxes to the Federal govern- 
ment to support the Federal pension 
plan. 

If an employe has earned not more 
than $3,000 in the five years begin- 
ning with 1937 and ending with 
January 1, 1942, when pensions be- 
ome payable, and he is 65 or past 
65 years of age on January 1, 1942, 
he is entitled on that date to a month- 
ly pension of 42 of 1 per cent of the 
amount he earned during the five- 
year period. That is, if he had 
earned during those five years exact- 
ly $3,000, he would be entitled to a 
Federal pension of $15 a month. 

The Federal pension plan must, 
therefore, be considered as a plan de- 
signed more particularly to take care 
f the workers of the future than 
those of the past. For instance, a 
worker who reaches the age of 65 at 
the end of 1936, and retires, is not 
entitled to any pension under this 
plan, since he will not have any earn- 
ings from the end of 1936 to the be- 
ginning of 1942 upon which a pension 
for him can be calculated. 

If he is 60 years old at the end of 
1936, and continues to work and re- 
ceive pay each year until the begin- 
ting of 1942 when, having reached 
the age of 65, he retires, he is en- 
titled to a pension calculated on the 
wages he receives during the five 
years from the end of 1936 to the 
beginning of 1942. His pension is 
not, however, calculated on any wages 
te received prior to the end of 1936. 


MPLOYES who desire to calcu- 

late the Federal pension to 
which they are likely to be entitled 
vhen they reach the age of 65, should 
therefore calculate the amount of pay 
they can anticipate receiving begin- 
ung January 1, 1937, and until they 
retire at the age of 65. If they re- 
tive more than $3,000 in any one of 
these years, they can include only $3,- 
00 of their pay in the base used for 
‘aleulating their pension. 
The amount of monthly pension to 
which they will be entitled on retire- 
ment at age 65 will be 1% of 1 per cent 
n the first $3,000 of this pay, 1/12 
a per cent on the next $42,000 and 
‘24 of 1 per cent on the next $465,- 
0, excluding, as stated, any pay 
adove $3,000 in any one year. 
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These calculations will work out as 
follows: An employe receiving an 
average earning of $100 a month and 
who works 30 years after December 
31, 1936, will, on retirement at 65, be 
entitled to $42.50 pension a month. 

If the pay had averaged $250 a 
month, retirement after working 30 
years subsequent to December 31, 
1936, would produce a pension of 
$68.75 a month. To receive the 
maximum pension of $85 a month an 
employe would need to have worked 


Trained Men For 
Important Work 


Men are all apprentices. After, per- 
haps, you have served what appears 
to you a long apprenticeship, some 
day when you least expect it maybe a 
door will open in front of you and you 
will be told that your apprenticeship is 
over; that the door is open. You will 
be asked to go through the door, and 
through that door you will enter into 
the real field of activity. 

You will become a craftsman, and be 
given charge of doing some important 
work. You have passed your appren- 
ticeship and you are fit to be trusted 
with valuable material which you will 
neither spoil nor mar; but you will turn 
out a finished job—Dr. A. E. SrRatu- 
Gorpon, before The Executives’ Club, 
Chicago. 


45 years after December 31, 1936, 
and to have received $250 a month 
during all that time. 


HE PLAN is so designed, how- 

ever, that the amount contrib- 
uted, (that is, paid as taxes by the 
employe) is eventually returned 
either to the employe or his estate, or 
at least substantially so. If the em- 
ploye dies before reaching the age of 
65, his estate is paid 3% per cent of 
his total wages after December 31, 
1936. If he dies after attaining the 
age of 65, his estate is paid the ex- 
cess, if any, of the 3% per cent of 
total wages over the pension he has 
actually been paid. 

If he reaches the age of 65 with- 
out qualifying for a pension, he re- 
ceives a lump-sum _ settlement— 
whether or not he then retires—equal 
to 3% per cent of total wages paid 
him after December 31, 1936. In all 
of these cases the wages, percentages 
and interest are calculated, of course, 
only on pay not in excess of $3,000 in 
any one year. 

When all this is reduced to specific 
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average cases, it will be seen that the 
effect is in general to refund to the 
employe or his estate the amount of 
contributions made by the employe, 
by way of the taxes herein described, 
toward the pension fund. The taxes 
paid by the employer are, of course, 
not refunded. 


Effect Upon Private 
Pension Plans 


Numerous questions have been 
asked concerning the effect of the 
pension provisions of the Federal So- 
cial Security Act on private pension 
plans now in existence. 

The Social Security Act makes no 
provision whatever concerning pri- 
vate pension plans. The effect of the 
new law as it now stands is, there- 
fore, that it is, so far as private pen- 
sion plans are concerned, simply ad- 
ditional to such plans. The principal 
question is probably whether or not 
all corporations having private pen- 
sion plans can afford to continue 
them, partly or wholly, in the future, 
and also meet the additional taxes 
imposed upon them by the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


T APPEARS to be certain that the 
next session of Congress will con- 
sider amending the act so as to give 
recognition in some manner to pri- 
vate pension plans that meet certain 
requirements. An amendment to ac- 
complish this was proposed by Sena- 
tor Clark and adopted by the Senate 
before the act was passed, but was 
not accepted by the House in the form 
proposed. 

Time was too short in which to 
work out an amendment to accom- 
plish the purpose and which would be 
acceptable to both houses of Con- 
gress; but a special committee of five 
members was appointed by the ways 
and means committee of the House 
and the finance committee of the Sen- 
ate to study private pension plans and 
submit a report on the matter at the 
beginning of the next session of 
Congress. 

The matter will, therefore, have 
further consideration by Congress. 
It is, of course, possible that the act 
will be so amended as to partly or 
wholly exempt from the new taxes, 
corporations with private pension 
plans meeting requirements laid down 
by Congress. 

The Federal pension plan is not 
generally as favorable to the employe 
receiving less than $3,000 a year, as 
most, if not all, of the private pension 
plans now in effect by a number of 
corporations. As to the employe re- 
ceiving more than $3,000 a year, the 
Federal plan is, of course, much less 
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favorable, since the maximum Fed- 
eral pension is $85 a month. 

It is not possible to make an 
exact comparison of the results of 
the Federal plan with the plan, more 
or less standardized, now in effect by 
the largest telephone system and also, 
with variations in some cases, by a 
number of Independent telephone 
companies. 

The reason no absolute comparison 
can be made is that the Federal plan 
bases the pension on the actual pay 
(up to $3,000 a year) received by 
the employe during each of his work- 
ing years, while the telephone plan 
and most other private pension plans 
base the pension on the average pay 
received by the employe during his 
last ten years of service, or his ten 
years of highest pay. 

In practically any theoretical case 
considered—that is, a case calculated 
on the average increase of pay an em- 
ploye would receive during a long 
term of service, and basing the pen- 
sion on the ten years of highest pay 
—the employe who had averaged less 
than $3,000 a year pay for the period 
would receive a higher pension under 
the private plan than under the gov- 
ernment plan. 

As to employes receiving more than 
$3,000 a year, it is obvious that the 
government plan is not nearly so fa- 
vorable, since the limit of pension un- 
der the government plan is $85 a 
month. 

There are other differences render- 
ing the government plan less favor- 
able to all employes than any private 
plan under which the employe does 
not contribute. Under the govern- 
ment plan the employe pays a tax, 
the maximum of which will be $90 a 
year. Further, the standardized 
private plan includes sickness bene- 
fits and also substantial death bene- 
fits, in addition to accident and dis- 
ability benefits which are in many 
cases higher than those required by 
the laws of the various states. 

It is probably too early to form 
complete judgment on the Federal 
Social Security Act as it affects any 
employer or employe. It is very likely 
that the act will be amended from 
time to time, as experience demon- 
strates the need for change. As has 
been stated, it seems very possible 
that it will be amended to give some 
sort of recognition to private pension 
systems. 


Summary of Taxes Re- 
quired by Present Act 
The certainty about the Social Se- 
curity Act, as it now stands, is that 
it imposes additional taxes, of which 
the first tax becomes effective for the 
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year 1936. This is the tax, already County company—recently elected Plant 
described herein, payable by employ- Manager John Ayres as president 
ers of eight or more people for the Plant Accountant Fred R. Yeager Was 
purpose of unemployment insurance. elected treasurer of the club and Cin. 
The taxes payable by both employer mercial Manager Agnes V. Rowell Was 
and employe for retirement pensions, named secretary. 
start with the year 1937. Thirteen of the telephone company’s 
These new taxes can be summar- 66 employes, or 20 per cent, are men. 
ized for the period from 1936 to 1949 _ bers of the club. Mr. Ayres holds the 
inclusive, as follows: 


Taxes Payable by Employer 
On Total Payroll, for On Pay of Each Em 
Unemployment Insur- ploye Receiving up to 
When There Are $3,000 a Year for Re 
pe More Em tirement Pension Pur Total Payable 
pioyes 


Taxes Payabl y Em 
ploye for Retirement 
Pension Purposes 
Per Cent of Pay up to 
poses by Employer $3,000 a \ 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Ce 
None 1 Non 
1 3 1 
1 
1 
1940-41-42 3 1% 
1943-44-45 .....3 2 
1946-47-48 : 21% 
After 1949 ‘ 


Lea 


Since the foregoing taxes apply to service record with 39 years, or onl 
telephone companies as well as all one year less than the age of the com 
other employers in non-exempt busi- pany itself. Edward R. Davenport 
ness, every telephone company em- equipment manager, and J. Smiley Og. 
ploying eight or more people for at den each have 28 years of service. 
least 20 weeks of 1936 should make Among the Orange County company’s 
provision for the payment of the 1 officers, Charles C. Chappell, president 
per cent tax on its total payroll, for has been connected with it for 23 years 
the vear 1936: this is the first of and Frank D. Fancher, general manager 
the new taxes to become effective. has a 21-year service record. 

Forty of the 66 employes, or better 
than 60 per cent, have been employed 
Charges Reduced in Rot- by the company more than ten years 

terdam. The Netherlands Only seven of the staff have less than a 
, 


five-year service record. No _ employe 


Telephone service in Rotterdam, im- 
portant manufacturing center of South 
Holland, with a population of some 587,- 


has been there less than two years. The 
average length of service of the 6t 


: : exceeds 13 years. 
000, is reported to be excellent, according 


to recent reports received from Acting 
United States Commercial Attache Don. 
C. Bliss, of The Hague, and United 
States Consul Homer Brett, of Rotter- 
dam. France Considering Adop- 


Rates for residence service have been tion of Luminous Dials 
reduced from 96 to 84 guilders per year f 
(the par value of a guilder is 68 cents). According to Paris press reports, - 
The rate for business service is 132 icials of the P. T. T. are investigatin: 
guilders per year. This is found to be ‘he Practical possibilities of — 
high for small shopkeepers. Therefore, Y their services of telephones with lt: 
a new rate is being placed in effect minous dials. Letters and numerals " 
among such subscribers of seven guil- such telephones are treated with radio 
ders per month with an extra charge of active substances and are clearly visible 
two cents for each outgoing call in ex- im the dark. A crystal on the face ® 
cess of 100, upon the condition that only the dial serves as protection for tht 
one connection per premise be made. phosphorescent characters. 

Connection costs will be reduced to The advantages of such luminous dials 
12.5 guilders or, if the wiring is already are obvious, and it is stated that the) 
installed, the rate will be 7.5 guilders. have been proven satisfactory from the 

standpoint of durability. The expense 

involved by such a change, however, 

oo would be not inconsiderable and for this 

Company s Twenty-Year reason no definite decision has yet beet 
Club” Elects Officers reached on the subject. 

The Orange County Telephone Co. It is proposed, in the event the new 
Employes’ Twenty-Year Club, Middle- system is adopted, to install luminous 
town, N. Y., which is a social organiza- telephones for customers desiring thell. 
tion for employes who have had 20 or as the Ministry has received numerous 
more years’ service with the Orange requests to this effect. 


Among the 22 telephone operators, the 
shortest service record of any is 7 years 
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OR MANY YEARS telephone 
[construction men were content 
to make use of screw type cable 
acks to support reels while cable was 
wing pulled either into aerial rings 
runderground conduit. These jacks 
vere effective enough. However, they 
vere anything but convenient when 
sing large and heavy cable reels. 
When a heavy bar can be slipped 
through any cable reel and a heavy 
srew type jack placed on either 
side, without question the reel can 
e raised any amount necessary. This 
method, however, is neither rapid, 
easy nor convenient in this age of 
ficiency. The greatest inconveni- 
ence of this method is, perhaps, that 
f transporting the heavy reel from 
the storehouse to the location where 
tis to be used. 
A large and heavy cable reel is a 
most difficult and dangerous article 
) handle, especially when it has to 
e loaded and unloaded from a regu- 
ar type truck. Skids and ropes must 
e used for this operation and a cer- 
tain element of danger is always 
present. The underslung wagon or 
soneboat, when available, was used 
for this purpose. Often the reel was 


acked up on the wagon and the cable 
nreeled 

nloading, 
Pulling 
ithout 


without the necessity of 
a real convenience. 

cable from a large reel 
a safe means of supporting 

















Evolution of 


The Cable Reel Trailer 


By RAY BLAIN 
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EARLY METHODS of 
handling large and 
heavy cable reels and 
the evolution of the pres- 
ent-day, pneumatic-tired 


cable reel trailer. Its 
many advantages for 


aerial or underground 
construction work 


it should never be attempted, for 
there is danger of causing injury to 
some of the workmen or damage to 
the cable itself. When no other 
means are available, the reel may be 
rolled-up on timbers; a bar slipped 
through it and other timbers or the 
lagging cribbed up on each side of 
the reel to a level with the bar. Then 
by rolling the bar off the timbers, it 
will be supported on the bar and the 
cribbing and be free to turn. 

When no other means are available 
for supporting light-weight cable 
reels, two horses may be built from 
old but strong crossarms which will 
be found fairly satisfactory. At best, 
however, these arrangements are 
only makeshifts. They are not rec- 


cmmended and should be used only 
at a last resort. 

The first cable-reel trailers we had 
were nothing to get excited about, al- 
though they were a real econvenience 
when compared to the old jack meth- 
od. They were equipped with heavy 
iron wheels about six feet in diame- 
ter. To place a reel on this trailer, 
it was necessary to remove the 
wheels and a large wishbone which 
attached to the axle near the wheels 
and connected with the tongue used 
for hauling the cart. 

The reel to be loaded was first 
rolled upon timbers, the bar slipped 
through it, and the tongue and yoke 
attached. After much grunting and 
lifting, several men finally would suc- 
ceed in placing the heavy wheels on 
the axle. The reel could now be 
rolled off the timbers, and the cart 
supporting it was ready to be hauled 
to the job. 

While this arrangement was a big 
improvement over anything we had 
heretofore used, its objectionable fea- 
tures were apparent from the first, 
The wheels were keyed on as was also 
the tongue yoke. As a result of the 
continual wear upon these keys, they 
would come out frequently. The bolts 
through the drum of the reels would 


catch on the tongue supports and 
bend them out of shape. 
The axle being so long, even 





Horses Made from \ 
Old Crossarms Used 
as Support for 
Light Cable Reels. 
To the Right Are 


Seen Construction 
Men Engaged in 
Pulling in Aerial 


Cable from an Old 
Style Cable Trailer. 
It Will Be Noted 
That the Axle Has 
Become Bent and 
the Wheels Are 
Thus Thrown Out 
of Alignment. 
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though it was extra heavy, would 
bend easily; and when so bent would 
cause the wheels to meander all over 
the road. Frequently the reel would 
land in some convenient ditch. The 
large iron wheels made a terrible 
clatter on a paved street. Further- 
more, when traveling at even a very 
slow rate of speed, the reel bounced 
and vibrated considerably and some- 
times caused the cable to loosen and 
become tangled on the reel. 

The old iron wheel cable-reel trail- 
er was finally replaced by one with 
smaller wheels equipped with solid 
rubber tires. This trailer has the 
axle for supporting the reel mounted 
on heavy brackets, the tops of which 
are arranged so that the axle can roll 
back and forth for a distance of 
about one foot. 

This arrangement permits the 
tongue to be raised to an angle of 
about 45 degrees, the reel rolled in 
place, the bar slid through it and 
lined up with the lifting brackets. 
The tongue is then pulled down to 
normal position with a winch line 
from a truck or with a block and 
tackle. As the tongue is pulled down, 
the bar supporting the cable reel rolls 
forward on the brackets. When the 
tongue has reached a horizontal po- 


Paying Out Messenger Strand From Reel 
Mounted on Cable Jacks. 


12 
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Cable Reel Jacked-Up on 
Undersiung Wagon or Stone- 
boat. This Was Found to 
Be a Great Convenience, 
Since Unloading a Heavy 
Cable Reel Is a Difficult and 
Dangerous Task. 


sition, it comes to rest in the forward 
position directly above the wheels 
axle, where it is keyed in place and 
forms an almost perfect balance. 

This method of reel loading is con- 
venient, quick, easy and safe. The 
solid rubber tires were a big im- 
provement over the iron type, as the 
trailer could be hauled at a fair rate 
of speed on paved streets or roads 
with a minimum of vibration. 

The continued agitation by high- 
way engineers has caused the solid 
rubber vehicle tire to practically dis- 
appear. In some states it is unlaw- 
ful to use anything excepting pneu- 
matic tires on any of the state high- 
ways. In others, all vehicles, even 
trailers—traveling at a rate of speed 
in excess of 20 miles per hour must 
be equipped with pneumatic tires. 
It will probably be only a matter of 
time until all states will require that 
pneumatic tires only be used on all 
highways. 

Since telephone companies always 
make an effort to keep within the 
law, all new cable-reel trailers built 
in the last few years have been 
equipped with pneumatic tires. More- 
over, the pneumatic-tired trailer has 
numerous advantages over the old 
solid-rubber-tired variety. Large 
trucking companies have made 
studies of tire cost and proved that 
the pneumatic tire is much cheaper 
to use when it is considered on a 
mileage basis over a period of years. 

The large pneumatic tire certainly 
makes an ideal cable-reel trailer in 
all respects. The solid tire always 
cut deep furrows into lawns and 
parkways and broke sidewalks when 
heavily loaded. The pneumatic-tired 
trailer, even when supporting an ex- 
tra heavy reel, may be hauled over 
the finest lawns and sidewalks in 
dry weather without causing any 
damage. Recently, we hauled one 
of these trailers across the country 
behind a truck traveling 35 to 40 
miles per hour for a distance of 650 
miles, without causing trouble or 
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damage to either the trailer or tru. 
These new type cable-reel trailer; 
have the same means of elevating the 
reels as described in connection with 
the solid-rubber-tired type. The de. 
sign of the new type is somewhat 
improved, as the tongue is a truggeg 
wishbone affair and has an adjust. 
able skid on the front end and jg 
strongly constructed throughout. 
The reel axle, when pinned jg 
place, is on an almost perfect bgh 
ance. A small screw jack is added 
in the rear which may be dropped ip 
place and adjusted to keep the tongue 
on the ground when the trailer with 
a reel on it has to be left on the 
street during the night. This wil 
prevent any person from lifting the 
tongue, possibly causing an accident 


Electric Brake for 
Cable Reel Trailers 


The modern cable reel trailer may 
be equipped with electric brakes 
which can be used to advantage 
when hauling heavy cable reels. This 


The Pneumatic-Tired Trailer Has Numer 
ous Advantages Over the Old Solid-Tired 
Variety. 


is a mechanical brake—electrically- 
operated and consuming less powér 
than a tail light. This electric brake 
may be operated by a foot pedal, just 
like any other brake, but the pedal i 
connected with a controller which 
sends an electric current from the 
battery to magnets on the backing 
plate of each wheel. : 
The farther down the foot peda 
is pressed, the more current is set! 
to the brakes, resulting in mor 
power and quicker brake action. 
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Pulling-In Aerial Cable by Means of Cable 
Reel Mounted on Modern, Pneumatic-—Tired 
Cable Reel Trailer. 


There is an armature inside of 
each brake drum, which revolves 
with the drum and is lightly pressed 
against the magnet by flat springs. 
When the current passes through the 
magnet, it becomes energized and 
grips the revolving armature. This 
causes the magnet to start turning 
with the armature. 

Fastened to this magnet are lugs 
that engage the brake band. When 
the magnet starts turning, these lugs 
expand the brake band, which presses 
against the drum in the conventional 
When 


manner and stops the trailer. 
the pressure on the brake pedal is 
released, the current stops flowing to 
the magnets and the springs release 
the brake bands from contact with 


the drums automatically. One pair 
of wires must be run from the brakes 
on the trailer to the control in the 
cab of the truck. 


For those who demand the most in 
safety factors, in the event a trailer 
becomes detached from the truck 
while in operation, a safety switch 
May be provided. This switch is 
mounted on the front end of the 
trailer and is connected to the truck 
with a light chain. Current is sup- 
plied by a small dry-cell battery 
mounted on the trailer. In case of a 
separation, the chain attached to the 
truck pulls the switch and the brakes 
i the trailer set instantly. 

These modern cable-reel trailers 
are almost perfection in themselves, 
‘ell at a reasonable cost, and any 
telephone company doing cable con- 
struction work from time to time 
‘annot well afford to be without one 
Cable jacks still have numerous uses 
around the exchange and a good pair 
should be in the storeroom, though 
the cable reel trailer will be found 
adequate for most normal cable 
plant construction requirements. 


Recalls Queer Plague of 


Balloon Spiders in Texas 

The recent capture by L. K. Pearce, 
toll engineer for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., northwest division, of a 
black widow spider and the relating of 
his experience to members of the out- 
side construction force, set the men to 
talking over their unusual 
with another species of spider in the 
Amarillo region of Texas. 

It was in the spring of 1931 that this 
unusual plague was experienced on the 
Dallas-El Paso and Cisco-El Paso toll 
lines, according to the story as related in 
a recent issue of the Southwestern Tel- 
ephone News. Spiders weaving their 
webs between the wires of the phantom 
circuits excess leakage on the 
lines and many service difficulties. 

So numerous were the webs that for 


experience 


caused 


miles, particularly in the Midland- 
section, they presented the ap- 
pearance of a very fine mesh net. At 
night, as the fell and dampened 
the webs, the leakage increased to 140 
volts and at times amounted to 
resistance shorts. 

This resulted in crosstalk between the 
open-wire circuits and a large drop in 
equivalents on the carrier telephone sys- 


Pecos 


dew 


high 


Placing a Heavy Cable Reel on a 

Modern Trailer Is a Simple Task as 

Compared with the Laborious and 

Dangerous Methods Used in the Early 
Days of Telephony. 


tems operating on these lines. It was 
necessary to patch spare amplifiers in 
the carrier systems in order to maintain 
the proper transmission levels. 

When the sun came out the webs 
were dried and leakage almost ceased. 

The crossfire between adjacent tele- 
graph legs was so bad that it became 
necessary to assign only one leg of a 
group of four wires to a lease and re- 
move the other three from service. Op- 
posite polarities of battery were put on 
the legs at each terminal office in the 
evening and left until morning to re- 
duce the leakage on the legs and re- 
tard the activities of the spiders. 
that the spe- 
causing the trouble is 
“balloon spider.” He 
web on the ground in form 
small ball and lets it out on a 
thread until the wind catches it 


Investigation disclosed 


cies of spider 
known as the 
weaves a 
of a 
tiny 


Pulling-in Under- 
ground Cable by Means 
of Cable Reel Mounted 
on Modern, Pneumat- 
ic-Tired Cable Reel 
Trailer. 


up and pulls him off the ground. He 
floats along until the web becomes en- 
tangled on some object and then pro- 
ceeds to spin a regulation web on this 
object to catch his food. 

The weather 
enced that spring allowed an excessive 
number of these spiders to exist. Wet 
weather kills them off, as they are un- 
able to get off the ground to obtain food. 


extremely dry experi- 





TIME TO GET READY 


BOUT THIS TIME of the year a number of In- 
A dependent telephone men are wondering whether 

it is worth their time and trouble to go to the 
National telephone convention. 
take the path of least resistance, which path, in the 
case of travelling, is to stay at home. 

The fellow who has to travel a lot, whether he likes 
it or not, usually wants—or thinks he wants—to stay 
The fellow who travels little, has 
to go to a lot of bother to find his suitcase, pack it with 
enough clean shirts and collars to cover the trip, and 
wonder whether or not he should carry his overcoat. 

Besides, there’s the matter of the cost of the trip. 
There are always a lot of things to be done at home, 
anyway. Add all those things together and it’s easy 
enough to find plenty of excuses why one should not go 
to the convention. 


It is always easiest to 


at home all he can. 


T IS CUSTOMARY, in exhorting men of any indus- 

try to attend their conventions, to admonish them 
that they should support their associations. As is 
frequently pointed out in such cases, the officers and 
directors of the association work faithfully and hard 
throughout the year to benefit the industry in many 
ways. 

The annual convention represents to some extent the 
principal public evidence of the result of their en- 
deavors for the past year. If the convention is well- 
attended, that can be taken as proof that those man- 
aging the association have done a good job during the 
year and deserve the public approbation of their mem- 
bership. If the convention is poorly attended, that is 
often considered evidence that the management of the 
association has not been sufficiently virile to keep the 
membership interested in the activities of the organ- 
ization. 

Those things are not exactly true, of course; but 
they appear to be true. The convention may be big 
and noisy because there is a fight on, or it may be 
poorly attended because there is a depression on. 


T IS ALSO often pointed out, and truthfully, that 

the convention should be well-attended because those 
in charge of the plans for it have to do a lot of hard 
work preparing for it, and their work should be recog- 
nized. This is a fact, of course. Any telephone man 
who, as an officer of a telephone association, has had a 
part in the work of preparing a program and other 
plans for a convention, knows that it is a real job. Nat- 
urally, he wants a crowd present to observe and appre- 
ciate the fruit of his labors. 

But all these reasons, good as they are—and they 
are good reasons—are not the most important reasons 
why every telephone man should attend his conventions. 
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MAN, high in the management of a telephone 
A company of some size in a country isolated from 
the more populous parts of the world, who was in the 
United States recently, made a significant remark ty 
some telephone friends here. 

“You people in the business in this country and jp 
other countries where there are numerous telephone 
companies, are a great deal more fortunate than you 
realize,” he said. “To manage a telephone company 
successfully and profitably it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly abreast of developments in the business. To 
do that where I am located is a difficult task, largely 
because I do not have periodical opportunities of talking 
with a lot of other telephone men.” 

“Here,” he continued, “you have your state associa- 
tions and your national organization, and your district, 
state and national conventions. You may not realize it, 
but the fact is that a great deal of the advancement in 
the art of telephony in your country has come from 
the fact that you all get together every so often and 
talk about the business. 

“Every telephone man picks up ideas and information 
of value to him through such conversations that he 
might never obtain otherwise. Your telephone publi- 
cations and the bulletins of your associations keep you 
well informed on current matters of importance—but 
you get the real ‘low down’ on many things through 
conversation. You ought to be very thankful for your 
associations and the opportunity to attend telephone 
conventions.” 

These remarks, it seems to us, are the real nub of 
the reason why a telephone man should never miss his 
state or national convention. The real reason for such 
conventions is not to help the association or to aggran- 
dize the men running them, but to help the telephone 
people who attend the meetings. 


HE 1935 CONVENTION of the United States 

Independent Telephone Association will be held in 
Chicago on October 8, 9, 10 and 11. Advance indica- 
tions are that this is going to be the best-attended 
national convention for years. 

There are always a number of things important to 
the telephone industry to be talked about at a national 
convention, but this year there are also a number of 
important new things to be considered. 

The new Federal accounting system, effective Janu- 
ary 1 next and embodying certain radical changes it 
accounting, will naturally be discussed. The new Fed- 
eral Security Act, which affects all telephone companies 
and their employes, is a program feature. The matter 
of compensation on toll calls, teletypewriter service and 
on telegraph messages is a subject that will be consid- 
ered by capable telephone executives. 

The project of obtaining fire insurance credits for 
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rural telephones, which is in the hands of a special 
committee of the association, will be talked about in 
New angles to the old stand-bys of taxes and 
depreciation will certainly be considered. No telephone 
man living knows all he needs to know about all these 
Additional to these subjects there will be 
discussion of many other matters of import to the 


detail. 


things. 


industry. 


Telephone men should attend this forthcoming na- 
tional convention as a matter of business. 


while to the industry and to every Independent tele- 


phone company that the principal men in every company 
be well-posted in these and other 
affecting the business now. 


major questions 


The weather is usually good in Chicago early in 
October; there are plenty of fine highways leading to 
the city if one prefers to drive. 
at the Stevens Hotel—already familiar to Independent 


The meeting will be 


telephone people from former conventions—and there 


It is worth 
ready. 


Safety Test Number 7 


ORNIN’ BUDDIES! I'd like 
Vi for every one of you to stop and 
7 look at your watches. No mat- 
ter what time your old ticker says it is, 
you can bet 100 to 1 that at this very 
moment somewhere in the United States 
a fire is merrily blazing away—eating 
ip valuable property and perhaps caus- 
ing death to some human being. 
prove that in the United 
States, on the average, there has been 
a fire every minute since the year of 
1918. Summaries of fire losses prove 
that each year property valued at about 
, half billion dollars is consumed by 
fire, more than 10,000 people lose their 
many more are 
Investigations 


Statistics 


maimed and 
further- 
75 per cent of the fires are 


ives and 
njured. prove, 
more, that 
jue to carelessness! 

For the past few years the loss in the 
United States has been increasing tre- 
iendously. The increase is due largely 
io the enormous total of burnable values 
reated by the boom in building and the 
1igmented wealth and population of the 
ation. For example, property destroyed 
n 1926 amounted to about $560,000,000 
4s compared with $172,033,206 in 1915. 

In comparison with fire losses in 
Luropean countries— which average 
avout 13 per cent of those in America, 
sing per capita figures—our record is 
poor. There are several reasons for this 
livergence. Due in part to the cheap- 
hess of lumber, construction here has 
lot been of the same quality, from a fire 
resistive standpoint, as that in Euro- 
bean countries. Other contributing 
factors the absence of suitable 
uilding laws and a general tendency 
‘0 erect buildings cheaply or of a more 
' less temporary character during the 
‘arly years of the country’s growth. 

In Europe city ordinances are common 
"hich require owners to enclose stair- 


were 


“ays in buildings two or more stories 
l height, thus making it 
wnfine a fire to the room or floor in 
vhich it originates. Another corrective 
influence is the Old Roman Law princi- 
*, recognized in The Code Napoleon, 


possible to 


which prevails in most of the conti- 
nental countries and which holds a per- 
son liable for the losses by fire which he 
causes through neglect or carelessness. 
The practice is entirely different in 
our country. Over here the individual 
whose property is destroyed by flames 
is looked upon with sympathy, as an 
unfortunate, even though he may have 
been responsible for the fire by his own 
carelessness or lack of interest. Under 
European the fire sufferer is 
viewed with suspicion and required to 
explain why fire broke out on his prem- 
ises. He also becomes subject to claims 
from his landlord, if he is a tenant, and 
from neighbors whose 
burned. Such laws and customs make 
for carefulness in the Old World and 
carelessness in the New World. 


laws 


possessions are 


We Americans are supposed to be the 
“tops” but we have many careless habits 
which tend to pull toward the bottom. 
We misuse our electricity and it costs 
us $15,000,000 a year in fire damages. 
We neglect our chimneys and, as a re- 
sult, the annual fire loss from chimney 


fires is $25,000,000. We are careless 

















COMING 


CONVENTIONS 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Tower Room, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 
8, 9, 10 and 11. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 
10; Annual Luncheon. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, November 14 and 15. 

lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9, 1936. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 
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will be entertainment as 
plans to attend the convention. 
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well as work. Make your 


It is now time to get 


It will soon be time to go. 


By JAKE THE LINEMAN 


live coals and 
flames, costing us $5,000,000 every year. 

We Americans smoke bil- 
lion pounds of tobacco every year and 
to light that tobacco it been esti- 
mated that we strike matches 


every second. Because 


with hot ashes, open 


over 1% 
has 
6,000 
we are careless 
smokers and with our 
matches $30,000,000 of our property goes 
up in smoke every year. We stack our 
and litter around in places 
where it can easily catch fire and such 
a habit costs us $1,000,000 a year. Care- 
fire forget to 
clean out the pipes and inspect them 
for defects—and our losses from fires 
caused by unsafe furnaces, boilers, 
stoves and heating plant pipes amount 
to $10,000,000 annually. 

The money which we carelessly burn 
up in property damage assumes enor- 
mous proportions when we make a few 
comparisons. For example, the $400,- 
000,000 annually wasted would pay the 
wages of all the railroad employes in 
the United States for almost three 
months; it would build a fourth of the 
American colleges and universities and 
purchase, with cash in full, the grounds 
upon which they are erected; it would 
operate and maintain the entire United 
States Navy Department for a period of 
one year. 

It could build or buy, and pay cash in 
full, 80,000 modern one-family homes 
costing $5,000 each and sheltering 480,- 
000 people; it would provide for 7,000,- 
000 unemployed persons over a period 
of several months, allowing $400 for 
each: and as our final comparison, the 
$400,000,000 would -pay for all of the 
gasoline used in a procession of 24,000,- 
000 cars proceeding from New York to 
Chicago and give each driver the sum 
of $6 to spend seeing Chicago sights. 

Such figures and comparisons are de- 
serving of thought and attention by 
every American citizen. The anniver- 
sary of the Chicago fire—first observed 
as “Fire Prevention Day” and later as 
“International Fire Prevention Week’’— 
provides an annual occasion to impress 


also careless 
rubbish 


lessly we our furnaces, 
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upon the public the enormous cost of So come on buddies, get in the wagon. it be struck away from the body » 
fires. Fire prevention is annually desig. Who will make “The Honor Roll’? Be- ~~ -* iit oon 
s aa : P ‘ . , ) hen placing safety matches ;, 
nated by Presidenti¢ roclamé as y sté ) questions—just 8 in 
ip len al proclamation as fore you start on the quest q a holder, such as used by smoker 
the week including October 9—the date sorta glance over the instructions which should the heads of the matches be 
of the great Chicago fire. This year are given below. They give all the dope pointing upward or downward? 
the week of October 6 through October and, if observed, they do a great deal ; (c) Is it safe to carry mati hes loose 
12 has been designated as “Fire Pre- toward helping me handle every detail ga clothing? Explain your a 
vention Week.” I hope during October | of the test as promptly as possible: . } 


(d) Where and in what kind of, 
can enlist the cooperation of all of you container should matches used for th 


buddies in effecting an actual reduction . Study all questions carefully. Make household be kept? 
in fire waste, a reduction that will pre- sure you answer every part of each te) Which, in your opinion, is th 
vail not only during ‘Fire Prevention question. safest of modern-day matches: th 
: = Write out the answers in any form, strike anywhere type, the strike-on-the 
and send them in to Jake, The Line- box type or the paper book type? ky 
the other 52 weeks of the year. man, care of TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dear- _ plain. 
Today we are going to start things born Street, Chicago, Ill. 2. How often should chimney flues 
off by making Safety Test Number 7 Attach a_ self-addressed, stamped be cleaned out? What method shoul 
eas : Ss ; envelope to your answers. This en- be used to remove the soot from the 
cover questions on fire prevention. I } 
think every telephone employe will 


Week” but also stay in force throughout 


velope will be used to return your chimney? Should the soot be burnej 
corrected paper and your copy of out? 
benefit from his participation in this the correct answers. 3. When a chimney passes throug 
test, and I’ve got my old desk ready . Please endeavor to have your an- 4 floor, how much space should be be 
’ : swers in not later than October 10. tween it and the floor timbers? Shouii 
the space be filled with a non-combust 
And now for the questions. Get on ble material od should it be left open? 
all oiled up and ready to run off some re : : 4. If thought is given to the matte 
» your thinkin’ caps, buddies. Here they ee age » tn wee 
valuable safety material which will be : of fire and plans are made in advance 
. come: it is easier to act in a calm and col 
lected manner when the necessity 
ers’ safety notebook. a (a) In striking a match, should arises. Should you discover a fire whic! 
has reached uncontrollable proportions 
what would you do? Describe fully. 
5. On electrical fires such as might 
occur in any central office, what type 
of fire extinguisher should be used’ 
Should a chemical extinguisher or a 
dry carbon dioxide extinguisher be 
used? Explain reasons for your ; 
swers. 

6. Describe completely how y 
would use the chemical fire extip- 
guisher to extinguish a small fire 
Would you spray the solution at the 
base of the flames? Why? 

7. In what kind of a container shouli 
waste paper, packing material, etc., be 
stored? Should oily waste and rags be 
kept in containers separate from othe 
material? 

8. In your opinion should the follow 
ing conditions be classed as hazardous’ 
Explain your reasons for either class 
ing the conditions as hazardous or no! 
hazardous: 


for a carload of answers. I have also 
got my squeaking mimeograph machine 


a real addition to every telephone work- 
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CHARACTER AND INTELLECT 
MAKE BEAUTY 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


= 


va 


Some time ago I met the homeliest woman I have ever known. 
She did not have one redeeming facial feature. I found myself 
wondering how she fared when a school child. No amount of 
dainty clothing could have drawn attention from her long, sharp 
nose, and peculiar face formation. How had she gotten on with 
other children? Was she self-conscious? Other children could 
not have helped seeing how homely she was, and probably, laughed 
at her as some children have a way of doing. 

Her lines had not fallen in any better places than those of chil- 
dren whose parents were in average circumstances. Surely she 
could not have been unconscious of her looks. I have ceased 
thinking these thoughts since it has been my privilege to know her 
better. In fact, I can say in all truthfulness, she has the most 
charming personality of anyone I have ever known. 

She is an expert saleswoman in a most exclusive wearing ap- 
parel establishment and has been there for 20 years. She has per- 
fect poise in all of her contacts. She is quiet-spoken, says neither 
too much nor too little, and what she does say is always gracious, 
refined, and to the purpose. 

An old friend of hers told me she always possessed a charm- 
ing manner, even when a child. It has undoubtedly proved to be 
of great value to her. She probably had good parents, who early 
taught her to be considerate of others; to think of them before 
she thought of herself. Unselfishness is an admirable character- If a fire alarm system is used, give the 
istic and brings rich rewards, location of the one nearest your home 

One of her rules of living, by which she has been guided, is a and the one nearest your place ale 
list of “Don’ts” : ployment. ’ (if you don’t know, take @ 
bit of advice and find out. Such it 

Don’t let others do your thinking. formation may some day be of re 

Don’t try to have the last word. value to you.) 

Don’t raise your voice above its natural level in trying to convince 
others of your opinions. Wa’'ll, 

Don’t look scornful of your prospect’s point of view. 

Don’t try to dominate anybody. 


Ped 


(A) Parts of a combustible partitior 
or ceiling within six inches of a 
furnace. 

(B) Horizontal hot air furnace pipes 
placed only three inches belov 
combustible materials. 

(C) Ashes from a furnace placed i! 
a wooden barrel. 

(D) A penny used in a fuse boxt 
replace a blown fuse. 

9. Why is it dangerous to use gast 
line or naphtha for cleaning purposes 
Explain. 

10. In your own home town, how is 
the fire department notified of a fire 
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there they are, buddies, 4 
now I guess I had better get goil 
Send in your answers just as soon ® 
Morac: “Character is higher than intellect.”—Emerson. possible. Until I see you again remem 
ber: “People who smoke in bed are to 
green to burn, but their beds are not! 
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The Operators’ Corner 


ilities assumed by the tele- 
phone company in rendering 
service to its customers is to notify 
the customer, upon request, when a 
stated period has expired on a long 
distance call. Certain rules have 
been prescribed to assist the toll 
operator in this phase of her work. 
When a subscriber requests the toll 
operator to notify him at the ex- 
piration of a certain period, the no- 
tation “nfy (stated period)” should 
be entered in the “special instruc- 
tion” space on the toll ticket. 

If the conversation is still in 
progress at the end of the stated pe- 
riod, the operator is instructed to 
throw the listening key to the talk- 
ing position and after saying 
clearly and distinctly, for example, 
“Your three minutes are up,” to im- 
mediately cut out of the connection, 
and enter “notified 3 mins.” in the 
space for reports on the ticket. 
However, if switchhook supervision 
is not received, the operator must 
remain cut in long enough to deter- 
mine whether the parties intend to 
continue conversation. 


QO ‘E OF THE many responsi- 


In some exchanges toll positions 
are equipped with a chronoscope 
for indicating when the stated pe- 
riod has expired. However, if such 
a device is not provided, as soon as 
the operator has stamped the start- 
ing time on the ticket, she should 
enter on the back, in the lower 
corner (which will be upward when 
the ticket is placed in the spiral 
ticket holder) the time at which the 
stated period will expire—for ex- 
ample, “8-27.” Then she should 
fold the corner of the ticket so that 
the entry will be visible when the 
ticket is placed in the spiral ticket 
holder. 

When the operator observes that 
the stated period has nearly ex- 
pired, she should stamp off the 
ticket very lightly at short intervals 
as an aid in determining its expira- 
tion. When the ticket is stamped 
off at the end of conversation, lines 
should be drawn through these trial 
arrows so that they will not be con- 
fused with the final stamp. 

On a call where the customer asks 
to be notified at the end of a stated 
period the operator is instructed to 
refer the call, at the finish of con- 
versation, to her supervisor. She 
will examine the entries in the space 
lor reports and the calculagraph 
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IMPORTANCE of follow- 
ing prescribed rules set 
up for handling calls 
where customer asks to 
be notified at the expira- 
tion of a stated period. 
Series No. 210 


stamp. She will determine the 
chargeable time on the basis of the 
calculagraph stamp and a timing al- 
lowance of 15 seconds. If the call- 
ing party was notified at the end of 
the stated period, the supervisor 
will enter the number of minutes in 
green in the “mins.” space on the 
ticket. 

If the supervisor finds that the 
calling party was not notified at the 
end of the stated period and the 
elapsed time exceeds the stated pe- 
riod by more than 15 seconds, the 
supervisor will determine the 
charge, reach the calling party, 
apologize for the error, and tell him 
of the time to be charged, saying, 
for example: “This is the Long 
Distance Supervisor. I am sorry 
that the operator failed to notify 
you at the end of three minutes. 
You have talked five minutes. The 
charge is 80 cents.” 

If the customer shows any un- 
willingness to pay for the time in 
excess of the stated period, the su- 
pervisor will make the chargeable 
time agree with the stated period, 
write the number of minutes in 
green across the stamp, followed by 
her personal number, and will write 
an explanation on the back of the 
ticket. She will also enter the num- 
ber of minutes in green in the 
“mins.” space. 

It is very important that toll op- 
erators follow the prescribed rules 
set up for handling calls where the 
customer asks to be notified at the 
end of a stated period. Failure to 
notify the customer may result in 
loss of revenue to the company, dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the cus- 
tomer or doubt on his part as to the 
accuracy of the timing of his toll 
calls. 

In addition to notifying custom- 
ers who ask to be notified at the 
expiration of a stated period, toll 
operators are responsible for noti- 
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By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, 
The Illinois Telephone Association. 
Springfield, Ill. 


fying customers when the initial pe- 
riod has expired on all toll calls 
originating at public coin-box sta- 
tions. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. If a subscriber asks to be noti- 
fied at the end of three minutes 
and the operator fails to notify 

him, what procedure should be 
followed in the event that he 

talks overtime? 
When holding the circut on an 
“NCO,” should the operator wait 
on the line or close the key? 
What can you do when the 
county operators are so slow in 
answering? 

When a party calls a number 
that has been busy several times, 
are you supposed to say, “I am 
sorry, the line is still busy,” or, 
just say, “The line is busy’? 
Through how many stations does 
a call have to pass to be termed 
a “multi-switch” call? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions may be found on page 32. 


Regulations Governing 
Kansas Telephone Operators 


An order relating to the hours and 
working conditions of women and minor 
telephone operators in the 
Kansas was issued by the Kansas Com- 
mission of Labor and Industry on Au- 
gust 29 and put into effect September 
16. It specifies that eight hours shall 
constitute a basic day and six days a 
week for all women and minor 
telephone operators. In other words, 
no woman or minor shall be permitted 
telephone 
more than eight hours per day or 48 
hours per week. 

Operators other than night operators, 
according to the order, shall perform 
the day’s work in two shifts, one of 
which shall not exceed five hours’ dura- 
tion. 

Operators regularly employed after 
10:30 p. m. shall be considered night 
operators. Rest and sleep time for night 
operators shall not be considered work 
time. However, the total work-time of 
night operators, including rest and 
sleep, shall be performed within 12 con 


state of 


basic 


to work as a operator for 


secutive hours. 

Every employer of women or minors 
in Kansas is required to keep a record 
of the name, address, exact age and 
working time of every such employe. 
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Giant Telephone Instrument 
Used in Publicity Stunts 


The Southern California Telephone 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., is using a 
novel method for keeping the telephone 
before the public eye. It consists of a 
huge replica of a telephone, so large 
that it requires a truck to move it from 
point to point. 

Merchants wishing to set up a display 
based on the “telephone us” idea may 
borrow this telephone for their windows. 
“As near as your telephone” is another 

F idea that has been presented frequently 
by various business houses, utilizing the 
telephone as the center-piece to attract 
the eye of the passerby. Not only has 
this meant a method of aiding in the 
broadening use of the telephone, but it 
has also been a pleasing service to offer 
merchants of the area. 

The giant telephone, fashioned of 
wood, is also used in displays at club 
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Double Insurance 


The fire at Tom Fink’s bun- 
galow did very little dam- 
age this morning. Tom says 
the fire boys pulled up in 
front of the house almost 
before he hung up the tele- 
phone after calling them. 
We asked Tom if he had in- 
surance. He said “Yes, two 
kinds. A policy to pay for 
the loss, and a telephone to 
get help in a hurry!” 





























































One Advertisement Contained in the 
“Good News” Series of the United 
Trust Co., Abilene, Kans. 
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Here and There in the Field 


meetings, county fairs and other gath 
erings, and has a varied history cover- 
ing all types of publicity stunts based 
on its large size. It recently rested in 
the window of a local branch of a tele- 
graph company, where it tied with 
its service. 

When not in use throughout the city, 
it is utilized in various types of window 
displays at the main office of the tele- 
phone company, where it never fails to 
attract a good deal of attention. One 
of the most attractive of such displays 
points out that each telephone installa- 
tion is a “big job’ and depicts the suc- 
cessive steps, from the placing of the 
service order to the satisfied customer. 

In this connection, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. used the same idea 
some time in a folder that went 
directly into each home where a service 
connection was made. This also had a 
large telephone, held by an attractive 
young woman, as a frontispiece. Upon 
opening the folder, one was presented 
with the story of the work necessary to 
“build in” a single telephone. Illustra- 
tions inside the folder showed the suc- 
cessive steps. These were left by the 
installers who distributed thou- 
sands and made tele- 
phone company. 


in 


ago 


many 


friends for the 


“Good News” Series of 
Telephone-Selling Ads 


Proof sheets showing a new series of 
ten 


newspaper advertisements were 
mailed recently to more than 500 lead- 
ing Independent telephone companies 


throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The advertisements are referred 
to as the “Good News” series and carry 
newspaper style copy with cartoon illus- 
trations. They are 
six inches in size. 

This “Good News” 
release from the advertising 
public utilities department of the 
United Trust Co., Abilene, Kans. Proof 
sheets will be sent to anyone upon re- 
quest. 


single column by 
another 


service, 


series is 


Dates Set for Ohio Con- 


vention, District Meetings 

The annual of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association in 
1936 will be held a trifle earlier than 
the annual gathering that was held in 
Columbus this year, the dates having 
been set for April 22 and 23. This ac- 
tion was taken at a meeting of the 
board of directors held in Columbus 
September 10, at which time it was also 
decided that the sessions of next year’s 


convention 
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meeting will again be held in Columby¢ 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel.. 

Other matters receiving the attentigy 
of the association’s directors include 
the setting of dates for the two distrig 
meetings that will be held. The first 
these will be for the south central anj 


southern sections of the state, whic) 
will be held at Circleville on October 
23. The Citizens Telephone Co. of tha 


city will act as host to the telephone 
men and others during this meeting, 

At the second district meeting sche 
uled to held at Marion on October 
30, the Ohio Associated Telephone (po 
will perform the part of host, and this 
meeting is expected to attract many tel- 
ephone men of the north 


be 


central and 


northern sections of the state 
Plans are already going forward for 
the two district gatherings and it is 


planned that programs of much interest 
will be presented at both. 
ee es 


Manager-Plan Sales 
Effort Produces Results 


Remarkable results in selling tele. 
phone service are being produced by the 
Columbus district plant forces of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. under a unique 
form of cooperative organization. Under 
the plan, which has been demonstrating 
its success since the first of the year- 
when the plan was inaugurated by Plant 
Superintendent Blake A. Hart, of Colum. 
bus—each craft among the district plant 
forces selects its own sales manager from 
within its ranks for a term of three 
months, and then every member sets to 
work to “put him over.” 

The 


installation force, for instance 
was divided into two squads and two 
sales managers selected to direct the 


sales job for the first quarter of 1935 
by the craft president on the basis of 
sales performance last year. The force 
was divided into two squads so selected 
that on the basis of 1934 sales they were 
evenly matched. 

Four sales managers were elected, 
by vote of the employes, for the outside 
maintenance forces, one each in the two 
smaller test centers and two (inside and 
outside) in the larger downtown test 
center. Acting as sales manager of the 
central office force for the first quarter 
was the leading salesman during 1934. 

In the assignment force the selection 
was made by vote of the nine employes 
in this craft, while the suburban force 
selected one among its group as mal 
ager of sales. 

The results for the first quarter's 
sales efforts under the new system were 
most encouraging. The 159 employes 
made 965 sales with a total monthly 
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aA DREAM WALKING! “Bill” Long, 


Switchman 


for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. at Columbus, 


Told His Associates One 


Morning That 


He 


Dreamed He Was Journeying Up and Down the 


streets of the City Carrying Signs 


sandwich Man) Advertising Telephone 


and Directing Attention to His 


“Wares” 


(Like the 


Service 


by 


swinging a Hand Bell To and Fro. His Associates 


nsisted Upon Making His Dream Come True and 


Bill’ Good Naturedly Submitted. 


He Looks, in 


Photograph, All Ready to Participate in a Parade. 


Nevertheless, When an idea Grips a 


That It Creeps Into His 


Well as His Consciousness, 


Man So 
“Unconsciousness” as 


It Produces Results, 


as is Testified by the Item on the Manager-Plan 


Sales Effort at Columbus, Ohio, 


on the Opposite Page. 


Which Appears 





evenue of $1,849.52, 
with a 
193 


as compared with 
monthly 
under 


h01 sales revenue of 


$1,312.29 in conventional 
methods. 

The July record with an 

22 sales per employe in the Columbus 
livision, as compared with .68 for Day- 
ton and .75 for Toledo, indicates that 
the new sales plan is continuing to pro- 
duce results. The 
repairmen group 
July, with a record of 


average of 


installer- 
lead 


Columbus 
the 
4.49 


was in for 
sales per 
employe. 

Unlike 


een 


other 
adopted by 


sales plans, this has 
the Columbus plant 
forces of the Ohio State company as a 


permanent organization. The employes 


themselves have taken the situation in 
hand and, by setting up a procedure 
under which sales managers will 
changed periodically, they are providing 
their own stimulation. 


be 


Campaign Encourages 
Buying by Telephone 


“Buy by telephone” is the theme of 
an intensive advertising campaign con- 
ducted by the New York Telephone 
Co. throughout territory. “‘When- 
ever it convenient to the 
‘buy by telephone.” 
That is the keynote of the company’s in- 


its 
isn’t go to 
store in person, 


tensive sales and advertising campaign, 


Outside Plant Men 
Talk Things Over 


from 


Locating End of 
Buried Duct by Radio 


At Bedloes Island, N. Y., a short time 
ago the United States Army Signal 
Corps desired to run a cable from the 
post exchange to the radio station. To 
avoid the expense of laying new duct 
line in one section, it was considered 
possible to use an old vacant duct run. 
One end of this duct was known to 
‘erminate in a manhole, but the other 
tnd could not be located except by guess, 
owing to the fact that it was buried. 

The duct line permitted about 75 sec- 
ion lengths of duct rod to be inserted 


the manhole end, but from the 
feel” of the duct rods it was evident 
that the buried end of the duct was not 
in line with the manhole and to locate it 
would require undue time and labor in 
digging all over the locality. 

After some consideration, the writer 
decided to bring radio to his aid. Ex- 
tracting the rod sections from the duct 
line, a small buzzer was fastened to a 
duct rod section with sufficient one-pair 
twisted wire connected to follow through 
the known length of duct line. 

The buzzer was then inserted in the 
duct bore and on top of the ground 
above was placed a small radio receiv- 
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as described recently in the Telephone 
Review. 

Efforts are being made to enlist the 
cooperation of the stores in urging their 
customers to “buy by telephone” when 
the weather is bad, when they haven't 
time to go to the store in person, when 
plans suddenly go awry, or when they 
are confined to their homes by domestic 
duties or illness. 

Newspaper advertising, bill inserts, 
direct-by-mail circulars, and window 
displays are supplemented by personal 
solicitation in a _ state-wide effort to 
promote “buying by telephone.” The 
small merchants and dealers are inter- 
by salesmen, with the aid of 
reproductions of current advertising 
copy, who direct their attention to the 
wisdom of prominently displaying their 
respective telephone numbers as a 
means of increasing their volume of 
business. 

The telephone company’s representa- 
tives offer further aid to the small deal- 
ers by offering them small window cards 
or counter cards calling the attention 
of customers to the telephone number 
with the suggestion that purchases may 
be made conveniently by telephone. 

“Your money goes just as far over 
the telephone” is one of the arguments 
used in the advertising copy. It is 
graphically illustrated through the me- 
dium of photographic sequences depict- 
ing the harried housewife confronted 
with a day’s plans suddenly disrupted. 
Her husband or a friend suggests that 
she order by telephone the things she 
needs and is unable to select in person. 
This she does, with gratifying results. 

Many department stores have insti- 
tuted personal shopping service depart- 
ments through which the _ telephone 
shopper may receive the personal con- 
tact that would be hers on a visit to the 
store in person. 


viewed 


ing set, using a pair of head receivers 
for reception. 

A battery was placed at the manhole 
and the open end of the one-pair twisted 
wire was connected to this battery with 
enough E.M.F. to give a constant clear 
tone to the buzzer over a considerable 
length of wire resistance. 


The tone frequency of the buzzer was 
picked up and followed by moving the 
radio receiving set in the same direction 
as the buzzer traveled through the duct 
line. 


As it was impossible to push the buz- 
zer any farther than 75 section lengths 
of duct rod, the ground was dug up at 
the point where the buzzer tone was 
picked up. So accurate was our ear that 
the end of the duct line was found ex- 
actly at this point and not in straight 
line with the manhole. As luck would 
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have it, this location was near the radio 
station. 

It was found that this duct line end 
had been buried when the radio tower 
was erected and had, no doubt, been in 
the ground a number of years and dis- 
carded. The nick-name “electric ferret” 
was quite humorously given the buzzer 
arrangement by one of the signal corps 
telephone engineers, and certainly it is 
quite appropriate. 

It has often been thought by the 
writer that cable troubles could be lo- 
cated more readily by radio than by the 
present exploring coil now in use, by 
using a frequency above the audio stage 


average in some locations might be 25 
years. On this basis, about 4 per cent 
of the poles are being rendered unfit for 
further service each year. 

The age and outward appearance of 
a pole is only a partial indication of its 
actual physical condition or worth. The 
amount of rot varies in different soils 
and kinds of wood, and because this evi- 
dence is out of sight it cannot be de 
tected by casual observation. Two 
methods of inspection of poles have been 
standardized for the purpose of deter- 
mining exactly which poles are defec- 
tive and should be repaired or replaced. 

The “Regular” method consists of re- 

moving the earth 





at the base of the 
pole for a depth of 
6 to 12 inches, mak- 
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ing the following 
tests at or near the 
ground line, and re- 
cording the results 
in a report: 

Sound the pole 
for evidence of hol- 
low heart. 

Bore into the 
and measure 
the thickness of the 
shell, if any, after 


pole 








Diagram Showing How Radio Set Aided in Locating End of 


Buried Duct. 


and using a compact radio receiving set 
for picking it up. 

This would eliminate the noise caused 
by the present fault-finder’s tone test 
which frequently annoyance to 
other lines not under test, at times mak- 
ing speech almost inaudible on circuits 
in use at the time of cable’s faulty pairs 
being tested. 

No doubt considerable experimenting 
would be necessary to bring about de- 
sired results. 

Bert L. Davies, Telephone Engineer, 

Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 
Governor's Island, N. Y. 
eee 


Poles Must Be Looked 
After to Keep Safe 


things happen to. telephone 
poles to render them unfit for further 
use, but the greatest enemy is decay 
which attacks the pole at or just below 
the ground line. The more important 
lines are now being constructed of poles 
that have been treated with a preserva- 
tive which resists says J. B 
Stuart in Telephone Topics, in describ- 
ing pole inspection methods of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Maine. Untreated poles, however, are 
still being used in large quantities and 
there are thousands of them which have 
been in service for many years. 

The life of these poles ranges from 15 
to possibly 35 years 


causes 


Many 


decay, 


or more, but an 
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which plug the hole 
with a wooden 
dowel. 

Shave off the surface rot and measure 
the circumference of sound wood. 

The pole inspectors are supplied with 
tables indicating the thickness of the 
shell or the amount of sound wood re- 
quired to meet the standard of the par- 
ticular line being inspected. 

Many poles are found in weak condi- 
tion which can be economically repaired 
by cutting off the decayed butt and 
dropping the pole lower into the ground 
or reinforcing with a new butt rather 
than to make an expensive replacement. 
The saving in the cost of transferring 
attachments from the old pole to the 
new pole in such is relatively 
large. 

A cheaper type of inspection called 
the ‘“‘Pike pole scale’’ method is used on 
the less important pole lines. A slim 
sectional pole about 16 feet in length 
with an iron point at the upper end and 
a pressure scale in the handle, is placed 
diagonally against the top of the pole. 

The inspector pushes on the pike until 
the proper reading is registered on the 
scale. If the pole shows no evidence of 
weakness under this test it is considered 
satisfactory so far as strength is 
cerned. 

Under either of these methods many 
poles are condemned without any test 
due to obvious defects such as large 
woodpecker holes, concks, infestation by 
ants, too short to permit proper separa- 
tion from other companies’ attachments 


cases 


con- 
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or safe clearance over highways » 
driveways. 

Each pole saved or repaired, that qq. 
ceivably might otherwise have been ». 
placed, represents an appreciable sayjp, 
that more than pays for the cost of th 
inspection. 

Bangor district plant forces have beg, 
inspecting poles by standard methog 
since 1926. 12,507 poles were inspect. 
in 1934 by Donald Spear, Fred (Daye 
Turner, Harry Grant and Howard Salis 
bury. In connection with this work, a 
irregular plant conditions requiring y 
tention were noted, the poles were step. 
ciled, and the records checked. 


Hole in Water Main Causes 
Unusual Cable Trouble 


An unusual case of underground cabi 
trouble was encountered recently by the 
New York Telephone Co. following the 
sudden failure of trunks between th 
Midwood central office and the long 
lines of the American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. in Brooklyn, N. Y. Th 
trouble was traced to Flatbush avent 
near Lincoln road, one of the busiest 
corners in the city. 

Upon opening the manhole nearest the 
point of trouble a veritable river was 
found to be flowing in the undergroun 
telephone conduit system. After 
hours of work draining the area | 
means of centrifugal pumps, the cab 
run exposed and the 
trouble brought to light. 


was source ( 


A small 
water 


was discovered in the 
about four feet from the 
This hole was undoubtedl) 


hole 
main 
cable run. 
the result of an electrolytic condition 
and water escaping through this hol 
under approximately 82 pounds’ pres 
sure, had acted as a hydraulic blast 
driving stone and sand against the tele 
phone conduit, and gradually breaking 
it away. 

The concrete base and the bottom 
the tile conduit were entirely missin: 
at the time of excavation and, as this 
protective covering had been disint 
grated, the terrific force of the hydrauli 
sand blast had been directed against 
the exposed lead surfaces of the cables 

The sheathing had been flattened an 
torn and, in some spots, the cable pails 
themselves had been broken and twisted 
as though by some powerful mechanica 
contrivance. 
ing had been turned back as though »! 
a workman’s tool and 


copper conductors into the lead sheath 
ing. 


All in all, it was one of the most Ww 


usual cable failures ever experienced 1 
Long Island. Rapid work quickly ' 
stored the cable to service. 


In spots the lead sheath 


in other case 
the terrific pressure had imbedded the 
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The Duties of a Telephone Cashier 


HERE are presented the two articles which tied for 
second place in a contest recently conducted by the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., Cookeville, 


Tenn. 


They indicate the alertness of these young 


women to their opportunities and responsibilities. The 
first article presented on this page was written by 
Edna L. Hudgins, of the Elizabethtown, Ky., exchange, 
and the other by Alice Keith Ford, of the Cookeville 


exchange. 


The winning article in this contest was 


published in “Telephony” of July 13 


years’ experience as cashier 

in a telephone office, I often 
wonder why so much is being said 
about the traffic and plant problems 
and so little about the commercial 
end of our work. These years of 
experience have taught me that the 
duties of a cashier are many. I be- 
lieve we have to handle more difficult 
situations than probably any other 
one employe, because it is we who 
come in personal contact with the 
public, receiving their complaints. 

Accuracy is very important in our 
work. I believe it is the duty of 
every employe to be as accurate as 
possible, for frequent errors cause 
the customers to not only lose con- 
fidence in us but tend to create ill 
feeling towards the company by 
whom we are employed and to whom 
we owe the very best that is in us. 

Punctuality is also a very impor- 
tant duty. A customer who goes to 
the telephone office to pay his bill 
and finds no one there to accept his 
money, especially when he has been 
notified that his account is past due, 
resents it and is justified in doing 
s. I believe that many times a 
cashier is responsible for a bill be- 
ing collected or lost. 

I believe that personality is one 
if the most important factors in the 
success of a cashier. Since we are 
not all endowed with a charming per- 
sonality, we can at least cultivate a 
pleasing personality. As we are com- 
ing in daily contact with the custom- 
ers, we should study the fundamen- 
tal human qualities which make office 
work interesting, pleasant and suc- 
cessful. 

We should strive to keep ourselves 
physically fit, for without health it 
is impossible to have correct men- 
tal attitude and physical poise. We 
must be in a state of mind that is 
ii harmony with the world if we 


“H AVING had more than 12 
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would make a good customer contact, 
thereby producing cooperation be- 
tween the customer and the com- 
pany. 

Kindness and courtesy are always 
soothing to an irritated customer. 
None of us want to come in person- 
al contact with a grouch. We should 
greet our customers with a smile 
and show a sincere desire to help 
them solve their problems. By being 
patient and tactful we may add mate- 
rially to the profits of our company.” 
—EDNA L. HUDGINS. 


al QUESTION arises as to 


which phase of the work of a 

cashier should receive more 
study and thought than others. A 
cashier’s job, of course—discussing it 
from the standpoint of a telephone 
company employe working in a town 
of some 5,000 inhabitants—is a thor- 
oughly interesting position and one 
that varies so much in the work to 
be accomplished that there is little 
time for it to become monotonous. 
There are always new problems to 
solve, new faces to know and re- 
member, and either pleasant or un- 
pleasant contacts to make. 

Familiarizing one’s self with the 
details of the work, acquiring the 
habit of meeting the public tactfully 
and pleasingly and being accurate 
are possibly the most important 
duties of any cashier, and particu- 
larly one in telephone work. 

The first point to be discussed is 
that of being perfectly familiar with 
every phase of the work; in other 
words having at the tip of the tongue 
any information which may be asked 
concerning the business, such as 
rates of various calls, rental rates 
and other general information which 
the subscribers and public desire, 
in addition to being able to quickly 
ascertain the balance due on any 
particular account. It behooves every 
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cashier to be sufficiently posted so as 
to be able to give an intelligent an- 
swer to the many questions asked 
each day. 

Meeting the public graciously is 
often a difficult task but one that 
must be done if a cashier performs 
his or her duties successfully. <A 
splendid habit to cultivate is that of 
remembering faces and then associ- 
ating the names and telephone num- 
bers therewith. It is not a good 
policy to have to ask the names 
of the subscribers each time 
they visit one’s office. It is human 
nature to like friendly recognition, 
and this is just as important in a 
business way as socially speaking. 

It is a good practice to be no less 
courteous and polite in the office than 
in the home. Oftentimes the man- 
ner in which one speaks will make 
or lose a business friend. 

Tact is very essential. Especially 
is this true when dealing with such 
subscribers whose accounts are past 
due and it is necessary to advise 
them that their services will be dis- 
continued unless the account is paid 
promptly. This may not be difficult 
in a large town or city, but in small 
towns where everyone is known per- 
sonally, it is indeed the most un- 
pleasant duty to perform without 
offending. It is a gift to be able to 
solve the many problems of each day 
and at the same time have pleased 
customers. 

Accuracy is probably the keynote 
of any position and deserves much 
attention on the part of any em- 
ploye. Every cashier should realize 
the importance of exactness and the 
responsibility she has when entrust- 
ed with the collection of accounts, 
the depositing of large sums of 
money and the issuance of monthly 
statements. She should be sure they 
are absolutely correct, for an error in 
this respect not only brands the em- 
ploye as incompetent, but it reflects 
on the good name of her company. 

The business life of a cashier 
should be a pleasant one. The hap- 
py experiences far outweigh the un- 
pleasant ones and if the duties are 
properly performed, both employer 
and employe will be benefited. 

It has been said that the most 
vital thing in any business is the cus- 
tomer; without him there is no busi- 
ness. Then let us be pleasant, kind 
and courteous to those upon whom 
we depend, for we are all dependents 
and will be as long as we live.”— 
ALICE KEITH FOrD. 
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Telling business men abo 


CONFERENCE 
TELEPHONE SERVIC 


Conference telephone service is relatively new. Fe 
of its potential users are familiar with it. Fewer st 
appreciate the full range of its applications and a 
vantages. @® The advertisement on the opposite pat 
was designed to illustrate this service. It appears 
national magazines during September. This adve 
tisement should help the whole telephone industry 


find good prospects and convert them into customer 
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CONFERENCE telephone service makes it possible for as many 
at six people in different cities to talk things over on one tele- 
phone connection. It’s as easy and convenient as if they were 
all seated together at the same table. 

The service has a wide variety of applications and advan- 
tages. Executives use it for co-ordinating and controlling op- 
erations. Sales managers hold telephone conferences with their 
men in the field. Headquarters and branch offices discuss 
policies, price changes, market conditions, reports. 


It saves time and money. Executives need not leave their 


desks to attend important meetings. $ 
It is personal and direct. Every one can hear and be « 
heard, as if face to face. st 


— 
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It prevents delays and misunderstandings. Questions are 
cleared up quickly as they arise. 

It gets immediate action. Decisions can be made and plans 
get under way at once. 

The cost is low. 

Conference telephone service is ideal also for families 
scattered by time, travel or vacation — for holiday reunions 
and special anniversaries. 

It is easy to arrange a telephone conference. Just call or 
dial Long Distance, ask for the Conference Operator, and 

give her the details. 
Your telephone company will gladly discuss any con- 


ference you may be considering. Call the Business Office. 


ae 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


New “Rosette Type” 


Substation Arrester 
compact substation arrester 
has been developed by Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., 


A new, 


which, because of its appear- 


ance, has earned the name “rosette 


The New, Compact 
*“*Rosette-—Type”’’ Ar- 


rester, Recently De- 





veloped by Auto- 


matic Electric Co., 
+. Which Employes 


Glass Fuses. 





type.” It is a small, round 
unit which, when closed, presents an 
especially neat appearance with no pro- 
jections or exposed terminals. 

This arrester is the first addition to 
the extensive Autelco-Sands line of tel- 


porcelain 


ephone protective apparatus that re- 
sulted from the recent acquisition of 
2) 

- 


An exclusive line 
of expanding Guy 
Anchors in two-way 
..» three-way... 
and four-way types. 
All of Certified 


Malleable Iron. 








Preferred by leading telephone and utility 
Extra “holding power" due to 
structural features of the Everstick Anchor... 
extra strength due to Certified Malleable 
Iron... these advantages enable Eversticks 
to stand up under the 
terrific strain of unus- 
ually tough wind and 
weather 
Write for latest Ever- 
stick Bulletin. 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHOR CO. 


Main Office and Plant 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


engineers. 


conditions. 











the Sands Electric Co. by the 
matic Electric organization. 

The new protector is designed to pro- 
vide full protection for substations 
against lightning and crosses with elec- 
tric circuits. The solid porcelain base, 
formed to accommodate protectors and 
terminals, is covered by a glazed porce- 
lain cap, the whole being only 3% 
inches in diameter and projecting but 
two inches from its mounting surface. 

The reduced size of the new protector 
is due to the employment of small five- 
ampere glass fuses. They are mounted 
on each side of the well in the porcelain 
that contains two discharge blocks. The 
terminals are arranged so as to be eas- 
ily accessible yet completely covered 
when the porcelain cap is in place. An 
additional advantage claimed for glass 
fuses is that the maintenance man can 
tell at a glance, without testing, whether 
or not a fuse is blown. 


Auto- 


This new “rosette” design was devel- 
oped under the personal supervision of 
R. G. Sands who, until his association 
with Automatic Electric Co., was presi- 
dent of Sands Electric Co. 

eee 


Waterbury Designs New 
High Amperage Cell 


Telephone men will be interested to 
learn that there has been placed upon 
the market a new high amperage type 
of primary battery which, it is stated, 
will deliver current at an _ extraordi- 
narily high rate over long periods of 
time. This battery is being manufac- 
tured by the Waterbury Battery Co., of 
Waterbury, Conn. 

The elements for this battery are 
made in both the 500-ampere-hour capac- 
ity and the 1,000-ampere-hour capacity 
These elements have been designed par- 
ticularly for service where the discharge 
rate required is higher than is practi- 
cal with the older type of battery. It 
is particularly useful where several sig- 





New 
High 
Type of 

Cell. 
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Waterbury 
Amperage 


Primary 


500 —- Ampere- Hour 
Element for 
Type of Cell. 
ment Is Also Made 
in the 1,000-Ampere— 
Hour Capacity. 
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nals are being operated from 
battery source. 

This new Waterbury battery, it is 
stated, will give practically the same 
curve on an eight-ampere discharge as 
the regular batteries give on a three. 
ampere continuous discharge. The jp. 
dication of exhaustion is seen through 
the window bars, a_ patented feature 
which has been used in Waterbury tele. 
phone cells for some time. With this 
indication, the maintainer is in pogi- 
tion to determine at a glance the cop- 
dition of the cells at any time. 

eee 


Efficient and Durable 


Tree Pruner Head 

A new type pruner head, known as 
the No. 11 telephone tree pruner, has 
been placed on the market by Seymour 
Smith & Son, Inc., of Oakville, Conn 


i Single 

















Seymour Smith New and_ Improved 
Pruner Head. 
The new pruner, as illustrated, is 4 


strong and powerful tool that is easy t 
operate and may be expected to give 
long service without repairs. 
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tree pruner has an overall 
10 inches and weighs 1% Ibs. 
be used with the Seymour 
1 telephone pruner pole. The 
it” construction of this pruner 
provide a quick, easy cut. By 
blade is 


The n 
ength ot 
shou 
Smith N 
enter 
s said t 
means a safety catch, the 
ecked 1 a closed position, thus elim- 
inating the possibility of accidents. The 
lade and lever are fabricated of 
empered tool added 

while the hook is reinforced 
protecting the 


one- 
niece steel for 
strengt! 

for extra strength and 
lade. 

The pruner is provided 
long-life spring, and the 
pulley provides easier action and longer 


with extra 


ball-bearing 

equipped with a chain of 

ood quality and a welded 
eee 


Heads Department at 
Automatic Electric Co. 


Sands, who was for many years 


ife. It is 


steel ring. 


R. G 
president of Co., and 


with 


Sands Electric 


who recently became associated 
Automatic Electric Co., 
been placed in charge of that company’s 
newly-enlarged facilities for manufactur- 


Chicago, has 


ing telephone protective equipment. 
This follows the recent 
equisition by Automatic Electric Co. of 

Electric Co., an 


association 


the business of Sands 


rganization with many years of spe- 
ilized experience in the telephone pro- 
tection field. In addition to his admin- 
strative duties as the head of this 
mpany, Mr. Sands personally designed 
nd invented many important telephone 
protective devices which are widely 
sed in the telephone field today. 

his entire ma- 
with the 


Shortly after being 


Mr. Sands has spent 
life in close association 
telephone industry. 
graduated from the University of Maine 
vith a degree in electrical engineering 
1905, Mr. Sands entered the employ 
Electric Co., at that 
mportant factor in the Independent tel- 


Dean time an 
phone manufacturing field. 
He remained ten years with the Dean 
mpany, securing much valuable expe- 
lence in telephone manufacturing, in- 
stallation, development and engineering 
Here, too, he first 
the problems of 
panies, 


became acquainted 


telephone com- 
particularly those relating to 
telephone protective apparatus. 

It was his interest in telephone pro- 
tection that 
With the 


I 


Electric 


resulted in his association 
Frank B. Cook Co. (now Cook 
Co.) shortly after leaving the 
Dean organization. He subsequently be- 
came factory manager for the Cook 
charge of 


ompany and was placed in 


manufacturing. During this period 

ls Name was first recorded in the pat- 

ent department and many new develop- 
in protective apparatus 

with his aid. 

1925, Mr. Sands left the 


‘ 


of the Cook company, to form, with J. C. 


were 


employ 


Ballentine, the Sands Electric Co. He 
became president of the new company 
its guiding director until its 
acquisition by Automatic Electric Co. 
The products of this company have 
been adopted as standard by a number 


and was 


R. G. SANDS, Formerly President 
of Sands Electric Co., Is Now As- 
sociated With Automatic Electric 
Co. in Charge of Protective Ap-— 
paratus Development and Manu- 
facture. 
of Independent telephone organizations 
have found extensive use by vari- 
departments, including 
United States 


and 
ous government 
the Signal 
Army. 


Corps of the 
In his position Mr. Sands will 
combine the extensive line of products 
formerly 
tion with the 
by Automatic Electric Co. and will su- 


new 


sold by the Sands organiza- 


protective devices made 
pervise the entire manufacture of these 
This new line of 
known as Au- 


and related products. 
protective apparatus is 
telco-Sands telephone protection 
and will be sold 
American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
distributor for products of 
Electric Co 


equip- 
ment exclusively by 
Automatic 


eee 
Paragraphs 

THe TELEPHONE Repair Suop, Rogers 
Park Post Office, 
nounces the manufacture of an entirely 
new type of receiver gauge file for the 
proper adjustment of the air gap on 
telephone receivers. 

LOREN M. Berry, of Dayton, Ohio, tele- 


Chicago, Ill, an- 


phone directory advertising counsellor, 
was recently honored with a bronze tab- 
let, a replica of a telephone directory. 
The gift was from his employes and had 
more than a hundred names 
on it. Mr. Berry controls the activities 


inscribed 


of more than a hundred salesmen sell- 
ing telephone directory advertising in 
20 states and Canada, embracing 
2,700 towns 


more 


than and cities. He has 


been in the business 25 years. 
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MOISTURE 


PROOF 


The TWIN-SIX 3-Volt Telephone 
Battery is the “top” in construc- 
tion as well as in performance. 
It has 12% more zinc surface than 
two No. 6’s. And it is sealed in a 
moisture-proof, heat-welded 
jacket! 


Replace each two old round No. 
6’s you remove with one TWIN- 
SIX. Cut your work in half— 
make two connections instead of 
four! Carry 40% less weight and 
30% less bulk. You'll save time, 
and your subscribers will like the 
strong, EVEN talking current sup- 
plied by the 3-Volt TWIN-SIX. 


Order the TWIN-SIX from Inland 
Equipment Co. Price is 39¢ (47¢ 
west of the Rockies). Terms5% 
10 days, net 30. Orders for 30 
or more will be shipped F.O.B. 
your Exchange. 


ONE TWIN-SIX 
EQUALS TWO No. 6's 


BURGESS 


TWIN-SIX 


TELEPHONE BATTERY 


INLAND EQUIPMENT CO., (Distributors) 
MAX F. HOSEA, President, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Activities of 
Commissions and 
Courts 


Engineer of Telephone 
Division of FCC Resigns 


w. G. H. Finch, a New 
York, who has served as assistant chief 
engineer of the Federal Communica- 
ons Commission and chief of the tele- 


resident of 


hone section of the engineering depart- 
September 1, 1934, 
September 15, to en- 


nent since has re- 


signed, effective 
cage in private practice. 

Chairman Prall, on behalf of the com- 
mission, paid Mr. Finch a high tribute 
n the following letter accepting his res- 


gnation 


“The commission accepts your resig- 
nation as assistant chief engineer ef- 
fective September 15. 

On behalf of the commission I want 
vou to know that your resignation is 
xecepted with great reluctance and with 
much regret. However, we are cog- 
nizant of the circumstances which have 
mpelled you to tender your resignation, 
und we do not feel that we have the 
right to ask you to make the necessary 
sacrifices any further. 

Your services with the commission 
lave been most valuable, and you take 
vith you the affection of the commis- 
sioners individually and _ their best 
wishes for your future happiness and 
success 

For several months you have been 
actively engaged in the investigation 
inder public resolution No. 8, particu- 
larly the patent features thereof. The 
ommission appreciates your offer of 
your services without compensation for 
onsultation in the further progress of 


this investigation.” 


Prior to his appointment to the FCC, 
Mr. Finch was connected with the press 
Wire service of the Hearst newspapers. 
He was chief engineer of the American 
Radio News Corp. and was also engaged 
In consulting engineering work in New 
York. 


New A. T. & T. Policy on 
Telephoto Transmission 


A new low-cost plan, aimed to extend 
telephoto service to picture services and 
small newspapers throughout the na- 
tion, has been drafted by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., effective 
September 29. Under the new plan pic- 
tures may be transmitted by telephone 
atnho more cost than the regular charge 
lor a distance telephone call be- 
tween the two points. 

Marking a radical change in the 
bolicy of the A. T. & T. Co., the new 
plan placed before the Federal Commu- 


long 
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nications Commission permits the 
independently-manufactured 
equipment, if the terminal devices meet 
the quality needed for efficient 
tion of the circuits. 

Newspapers which desire to benefit by 
the new service at a nominal cost—that 
of message toll telephone service—need 
only provide themselves with equipment 
of their own design or selection. 

The new plan, which was filed with 
the FCC on July 31, is experimental and 
will be in effect for a year. At the end 
of that time it is understood it will be 
continued if it is found to have worked 
satisfactorily. 


use 
of any 


opera- 


The plan applies only to 
news press service. 
eee 


Purchase of Equipment 
Target in Alabama Quiz 


The investigation of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph rates in 
moved steadily forward last 
week before the Alabama Public Service 
Commission in Birmingham. 

G. K. Selden, superintendent of build 
ings, supplies and motor 
the Southern Bell, was cross-examined 
for the greater part of the September 12 
session by Attorney General Albert Car- 
michael and Horace Wilkinson, counsel 
for the city of Birmingham. 

Mr. Selden’s testimony 
with relationships between 
Bell, the Western 
American 


Co.'s 


Alabama 


vehicles for 


dealt largely 
the South- 
Electric Co. and 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Which owns both. He said the most 
efficient telephone service could be 
maintained if apparatus manufactured 
uniformly by one company 
throughout the system. 

No decision had been handed down by 
the public service commission in Attor- 
ney Wilkinson’s motion to require the 
company to file additional detailed in- 
formation, pending conferences of attor- 
neys to determine how much of the 
information requested already was in 
the files. 


ern 
the 


were used 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


CALIFORNIA. 

September 5: Pacific Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. authorized to put in effect 
certain corrected rates for toll service 
at Hoberg’s Resort in Lake County. 

ILLINOIS 

September 17: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed advance in rates by the 
Deer Creek Telephone Exchange for 
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telephone service in Deer Creek, stated 
in rate schedule ICC No. 2 second re- 
vised sheet No. 1 of the company. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service stated in rate schedules 
ICC No. 4 original sheet No. 5 for 
Adrian, Burnside, Dallas City, Carthage, 
Elvaston, Hamilton and Warsaw; ICC 
No. 3 original sheet No. 5 for Bower and 
Nauvoo, and ICC No. 6 original sheet 
No. 5 for Basco, Sutter and West Point, 
rendered by the Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service stated in general local 
exchange schedule ICC No. 1 original 
sheet No. 1 and general toll exchange 
ICC No. 2 original sheet No. 1-A of the 
Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
proposed change in rates for telephone 
service stated in general local exchange 
schedule ICC No. 1 original sheet No. 1 
and general toll schedule ICC No. 3 
original sheet No. 1-A of the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service stated in general ex- 
change schedule ICC No. 1 original 
sheet No. 1 and general toll schedule 
ICC No. 1 original sheet No. 1-A of the 
Midland Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on: 

Proposed tele- 


change in rates for 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELERHONE BLOG. KANSAS CITY. MO. 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
APPRAISALS RATE STUDIES 


Determination of ‘Exchange Costs Incident to 
the Furnishing of Toll Service. 


Five Ivy St. Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 





in Telep Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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phone service stated in general ex- 
change schedule ICC No. 1 original sheet 
No. 1 and general toll schedule ICC No. 
2 original sheet No. 1-A of the Atwood 
Mutual Telephone Co. 

Proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service stated in general ex- 
change schedule ICC No. 1 original 
sheet No. 1 and general toll schedule 
ICC No. 2 original sheet No. 1-A of the 
Arthur Mutual Telephone Co. 

Proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service (all exchanges) stated in 
ICC No. 1 sheets 2 and 3 of the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service in Westfield, Kansas, and 
adjacent rural territory, stated in rate 
schedules ICC No. 3 original sheets Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Westfield-Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service stated in general ex- 
change tariff, taxes, ICC No. 3 originai 
sheet No. 1 and general toll tariff ICC 
No. 2 original sheet No. 11 of the South- 
east Missouri Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service applying to all its ex- 
changes stated in supplement No. 1 to 
ICC No. 1 original sheet No. 1 telephone 
toll service and ICC No. 3 original sheet 
No. 6, general exchange schedule of the 
Illinois Allied Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service applying to all exchanges, 
stated in supplement No. 1 to general 
exchange schedule 1 and general toll 
schedule ICC No. 1 original sheet No. 9 
of the National Trail Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in telephone rates 
for telephone service in Okawville, Ad- 
dieville and Venedy stated in rate sched- 
ule ICC No. 1 first revised sheet No. 1 
of Okawville Commercial Telephone Co. 

September 18: Hearings in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates for tele- 
phone service in Tallula, Petersburg, 
Oakford and Athens stated in rate sched- 
ule ICC No. 4 original sheet No. 6 of 
People’s Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Menard County. 

September 18: 
in the matter of 
rates for 


Hearing in Springfield 
proposed advance in 
telephone service in Dunlap 
and rural territory, Peoria County, 
stated in rate schedule ICC No. 2 sec- 
ond revised sheet No. 4 of the Suburban 
Electric Utilities Co. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates by the Elm- 
wood Telephone Exchange for telephone 
service in Elmwood, stated in rate sched- 
ule ICC No. 2 sheet No. 8 rendered by 
the company. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates by the 
Home Telephone Co. for telephone ser- 
vice in St. Jacob stated in rate sched- 
ule ICC No. 5 sheet No. 4 of the com- 
pany. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed changes in rates by the C. 
T. & N. Telephone Co. for telephone ser- 
vice applying to all its exchanges, stated 
in general toll schedule ICC No. 1 orig- 
inal sheet No. 10 and general exchange 
schedules ICC No. 2 original sheet No. 7, 
Neoge; ICC No. 2 original sheet No. 5, 
Casey and ICC No. 1 original sheet No. 
5, Toledo, rendered by the company. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates by the Cass 
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a 
Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 21 
See introduction to 
tions. 
The operator is permitted 
to close her key and pro. 
ceed with other work. 
Refer this condition to 
your supervisor or chief 
operator. 
Where the calling party 
has made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reach a 
busy line, you may give the 
busy report, as, “I 
sorry, the line is _ busy 
(now)” or “The line is stil] 
busy.” 
In general, any call handled 
over a connection built up 
through more than one of- 
fice by means of toll cir- 
cuits and ringdown trunks 
or toll circuits alone, is 
termed a multi-switch call, 


ques- 











County Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
telephone service in Virginia, Cass 
County, stated in rate schedule ICC \ 
2 original sheet No. 3 of the Cass 
County company. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed change in rates by the Ash 
land Telephone Co. for telephone ser 
vice in Ashland, stated in rate schedule 
ICC No. 4 original sheet No. 5 rendered 
by the company. 

September 18: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Commer 
cial Telephone Co. for consent and ap 
proval to close its Cambria exchange and 
service the Cambria community fron 
its Carterville exchange. 

MINNESOTA 

September 10: Order issued deny 
ing petition of G. C. Gustafson, et al 
requesting a certificate of public con 
venience, for the Citizens Telephone Co 
a newly organized corporation, to oper 
ate a telephone exchange in the village 
of Franklin, Renville County, and rural 
district adjacent thereto. 

MISSOURI 

September 12: Further hearing held 
in Jefferson City on proposed genera 
order directing the making of inven 
tories of all utilities in Missouri wit! 
certain exceptions and inaugurating : 
plan to revise such inventories ab 
bring them to date annually thereafter 

September 13: Hearing in Jeffersol 
City on application of the Home Tele 
phone Co., Inc., for approval of assigt 
ment of a telephone franchise in thé 
city of Lebanon, issuance of stock, ant 
certificate of convenience and necessit} 
to operate exchange in Lebanon. 

October 7: Hearing in Jefferson Cit 
on joint application of Arthur Rice t 
sell and the Ironton-Arcadia Telephone 
Co. to purchase the telephone exchange 
in Ironton-Arcadia, and Pilot Knob {0 
the Ironton-Arcadia company to issll 
500 shares of stock. 

NEw YORK 

September 13: An investigation im 
the rates and charges of the Orang 
County Telephone Co., Middletown, 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


vrroughs Adding Machine Company, 
A Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
sunting Machines, Dlectric Car e Type- 
griters, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, ill.— 

: Flashlights and ‘Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a }-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
§ cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
maller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
ht Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “‘Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephene operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. 8. vernment stand- 

and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
fashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
terles are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Cottory Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and h St., Philadelphia, 
Pa—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco Radio & Television Corp., Tioga 
& C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P.B.X. and 
entral office operation. Your old batteries 
vil command a liberal allowance toward 
ny Steel-Glass cell from 10 A.H. to 1040 
LH. Write now for catalog . it will 
tell you the complete story of Steel-Glass 
the finest of Telephone Batteries 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale 
R. —Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
ate, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
5 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
ldg.; New York: 100 B. 42nd St. 

Surrey 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
House, Embankment, . C. 2, Factory: 
rescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
table of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
ve.. New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
tables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
tulated copperweld drop wire. 
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Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with ‘“Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superter Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble ers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til.—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 6th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
~~ h atemnaee of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
‘onduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—BDstablished 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 

es of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
pat an interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, e-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the ng of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church S&t., 
New York, N. Y_Caiculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. th spring driven and 
electric motor models are a’ ble. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern eedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


International Creosoting and Construc— 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
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MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and ‘Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — ‘Poles wit 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located . 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 
treated. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd. Lomi, B. 
Cc., Canada — Western Red Cedar les. 


Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dosweli 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
lll.—Public Automatic Telephone Systems 
Private Automatic 
Central Battery and 
phone Switchboards, Remo 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Batte Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, ling and Control —— 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Pp 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 10388 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.— lic Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Mil- 
ton Road, Ed Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chi ,» iL—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 

uip teleph , storage bat es, 
wire, cable, poles. etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, !!!.—HEn- 
gineers and designers, man turers and 
——_ cs... a equi - = tele- 
phone ex and communication 
tems. Manufacturers of “Masterbuilt” 
Common Battery. and PBX 
Swi ~~ t ne” # Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
paete supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior re. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching tele hone 
gE iting Anparacan (Diatcse and 

ay” n. pparatus 
Dial Control). nattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Slemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg—Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
curing Company, 100 Carison Road, Rochee- 
ter, N. Y. — Telephone a tus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, ca’ and general 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool 
CRESTOLOY Pili 





Ltd., 





Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Needle Nose 


ers, 

Pliers, Heavy onal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Piers End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Saws. 
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RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 
Western Elec. No 22C Shutter type 

drops and jacks, per strip of 5 @ $ 8.75 
Western Elec. No. 46 Common Battery 

Ind. Coils @ cawee ‘ 55 
Kellogg New Grabaphones complete 

with W. E. No. 240 3-bar 1000-1600 

or 2500 ohm ringer external post sig 

nal set @ axe es 11.00 
Leich Elec Co slip type Receivers 

complete with Cord @ ° . 1.10 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 104 type 4-bar 

1060-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer com- 

pact type wall sets @.... r 6.90 
Kellogg No. 729 SA Common battery 

Straight line wood hotel sets with 

Booster Coil @ .. 7 
Westerr Elec No. 20 desk sets with 

Ww E. Trans. & Rec complete with 

W. E. No. 240 3-bar 2500 ohm ringer 

external post connection signal set @ 8.50 
Kellogg No, 41 Receivers with New 

Shell and Cord @ 1.2 
Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with re- 

polished Shell and New Cord @ 1.00 
New Cook H No. 44 wall type pro- 

tector rack, complete with GG No. 10 

Cross connection strip and mounting 

brackets, per 20-line units @ 6.50 
No. 6 Spring-driven Style C Flush type 

Calculagraphs, rebuilt, @ , 26.50 
Kellogg No. 22 or W. E. No. 329 Trans- 

mitters, complete with back and new 

Mouthpieces > a winibate are ween . 1.10 

Write for Latest Bulletins. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT co. 
1940 West 2Ist St., Pilsen Sta. 





NEED TOLL TICKETS? 
Write: Specialty Printers, 


Bristol, Tenn. 








RECONDITIONED 
DESK STANDS 


Kellogg No. 84, No. 97 and 
No. 118. 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 
No. 986, No. 988 and 
No. 1168. 
Western Elec. Co. 1020-AL, 
1020-B and 1040-AL 


BELL BOXES 


Kellogg No. 257, No. 259, 
No. 407 and No. 408. 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 113i, 
No. 1132, No. 1156 and 
No. 1158. 


Western Elec. Co. No. 334-A 
and No. 534-A. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 


AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





992, 

















SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet fin- 
ish, New granular car- 
bon. Workmanship, ad- 
justments and tests 
made with the latest 
and most improved ap- 
paratus. 50c each less 
backs. The finest work- 
manship guaranteed. 


Full information on request 


a> THis WEEK'S SPECIAL ce 


Rebuilt Bridging Generators 


Monarch 3-bar .. $1.50 
Kellogg 3-Bar 2.50 
Kellogg 4-Bar PY 3.50 
W. E. No. 48A 5-Bar 4.50 
Reliable No. 976 Lightning 
Arresters @ ....... ; .35 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED — Commercial 
representative 7 years with Bell System, 
university graduate, age 32, capable, ag- 
gressive—thoroughly familiar with busi- 
ness office work. Telephone sales experi- 
ence. Address 8478, care of TELEPHONY. 





AUDITOR of class A telephone com- 
pany desires change. With present con- 
nection over 12 years, Prefer locally- 
managed, independent company. Address 
8476, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Secure new 
business, stop cancellations of subscribers! 
Commercially experienced telephone man, 
as special agent, can obtain surprising re- 
sults. A-1 reference. Moderate salary. 


Address 8474, care of TELEPHONY. 





ACCOUNTANT, 30 years of age, col- 
lege graduate, 8 years’ experience in class 
“A” telephone accounting. Capable of 
taking charge. Address 8475, care of 


TELEPHONY. 





TELEPHONY & 


POSITION WANTED—As manager, 
troubleman and operator. Am 29 years 
old—have had seven years’ experience on 
both C. B. and Magneto Exchanges. Will 
go anywhere—wife an experienced opera- 
tor. Best of references. Address 8458, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge | 
$2.90 for 20 words or less. 


| 


September 21, 1935 


COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIEs 
(Concluded from page 32) 

dered by the commission. | 


the investigation on its own motion for 
the purpose of determining whether “the 


instituted 


rates, charges, tolls, or rentals de 
manded, exacted, charged or collecteq 


by the Orange County Telephone ( 
or that the rules, regulations or prac 
tices of such company are unjust. un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential.” The time anq 
place of a hearing will be announce@ at 
a later date. 

September 13: The Hilton Telephon 
Co. filed a supplement to its tariff scheq 
ules which waives service connection 
charges between October 1 and Novem 
ber 1. The connection charges are to 
be waived for this period in the centra| 
office district of Hilton which includes 
the village of Hilton, and the hamlets 
of Collamer, North Greece and Parma 
Center in Monroe county. 

Several other telephone companies op- 
erating in the state have waived ger. 
vice connection charges for short period 
during recent months in an effort to se 
cure more business and to regain busi 
ness which has been lost. 

OHI0. 
Supplemental orders 
the Northern Ohio 


September 11: 
issued authorizing 
Telephone Co. to issue $1,562,000 first 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds with an- 
thority to issue and sell at par $85,900 
of 7 per cent preferred stock to provide 
for the reimbursement of the company’s 
treasury for moneys expended from Oc. 
tober 1, 1930, to May 31, 1935, for the 
redemption through a sinking fund of 
$90,500 lst mortgage 51 per cent bonds 

The commission, having completed 
the appraisal of the Huron Telephone 
Co. and the Flat Rock Telephone Co 
and found at least $78,000, supplemented 
its order of June 27, authorizing pur- 
chase by the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. and the issue in partial payment 
therefor of $38,000 of 414 per cent bonds 
with authority to issue and deliver 
$40,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock as 
final consideration. 

October 17: Hearing to be held on pe 
tition filed by the Frazeysburg Home 
Telephone Co. setting forth that its line, 
which is 2% miles long, serves only one 
subscriber, Mrs. Emma Ctawner, and 
is so badly deteriorated as to 


that it 
necessitate rebuilding, and that such ex 
pense is not warranted by the business. 
The petition further states there is no 
possibility of increasing the number ol 
subscribers, and for that reason asks 
authority to abandon the line. : 
September 18: Hearing on_ petition 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for al- 
thority to purchase from the Americat 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. certain ut 
used toll test, repeater, etc., equipment 
at Geneva and Mansfield for $12,364.01 
It also asked authority, on account of 
such purchase, to credit its depreciation 
reserve with the sum of $16,447.32, the 
amount carried by the selling company 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
September 13: Pennsylvania Tele 
phone Corp., controlled by the General 
Telephone Corp., formerly Associated 
Telephone Utilities Co., authorized 
issue $5,200,000 4 per cent first mort 
gage bonds, due October 15, 1965. 
WISCONSIN ; 
September 16: Hearing in Madison 
on classification of telephone companies 
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